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Behind These Figures 
$80,734,482 * 


Increase of Life Insurance in 


Feree During 1936 


$536,728,355 


Total Life Insurance in Force 
December 31, 1936 


On the Same Foundation Still Stands the 
Shield of Protection Where It Has Stood 
for the Last 35 Years. 


STRENGTH, INTEGRITY, FAIR DEALING 


Progressiveness 





Zhe NATIONAL LIFE AND 





ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 








HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


LAs C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, WR. WILLS, President THE SHIELD 
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Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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REPORT FOR 1936 
ASSETS 
EN ieee Dei a ee EE 
A ew Rie he ee is ad wae Cin pavacann aes 15,755,846 
MN iticcnd wis 0 Rw totesseetahakwwes adele 865,993 
Real Estate Mortgages ...... Sathaarabt tina 14,726,888 
EN bos deni alalbe + «debe ke wen 11,025,099 
ENE ee en ne 10,019,989 
Premiums Deferred, in course of collection .. 1,317,760 
Int. & Rents, Due and accrued .............. 645,918 
RIS NS DE ee ee ee 22,569 
Zot Ag@eetted Assets .........%...... . . «$56,371,273 
LIABILITIES 

Ne ee cc ddie piess asd vencs vcs eee 

(incl. Funds on Deposit) 
ee Teer rere None 
Claims in Process of Settlement ........... 140,705 
i ED vay css weber sscecwsessed'c 696,577 
ee 223,035 
Reserves and Unassigned Funds ............ 1,707,304 
nn Cau cine AR ckS alle an WER $56,371,273 

| EE Se ne are $11,083,799 

ED panedions oece cevaswsciec 8,529,808 

GE A eee ea $2,533,991 
Insurance in Force as of Dec. 31, 1936 ....$206,778,741 


Eighty-Six Years of Service to Policyholders 


What Has Done Most to 
Provide Old-Age Pensions? 


...LIFE INSURANCE! 


The light of public attention is now focused on the sub. 
ject of social security. But long before social secur 
became so prominent, Life Insurance was quietly — 
ing up a great volume of pensions, helping many cor- 
porations to set up pension plans and helping many men 
and women to establish a pension for themselves. 


Many persons still think that Life Insurance merely pro- 
tects in the event of death. But there is much more to 
Life Insurance than that. It is one of the great social 
forces of our times . . . . stabilizing finances . . . . easing 
many of the shocks of depressions ... . Saving homes 

. improving public health . . . . reducing child labor 








. protecting thousands from the effects of unem- 
ployment. 
; ; ; ; 

*In spite of the extraordinary demands of the past fe | 


or six years, Reliance Life has increased its assets and | 
reserves ever) year. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


























THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 77 YEARS 
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Viewing @ world both revelant and ma- 


terial as law graduate, age 20 


HESTER O. FISCHER was born 

in St. Louis, 1891, and received 
his early education in that city. 
He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Law School in 1912 
and practiced law in Peoria, Ill., 
until 1914 when he formed a part- 
tership with A. H. Challiss as gen- 
eral agents for the Central Illinois 
territory of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. This partnership con- 
tinued until 1921 when Mr. Challiss 
left Peoria and Mr. Fischer contin- 
ved the business individually. 

In 1926 he moved to St. Louis 
and took over the general agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
there where he continued his re- 
markably successful career as an 
organizer and agency builder until 
last year when he was called to the 
company's home office as vice- 
President. 

Mr. Fischer has throughout his 
connection with the life insurance 

iness been an active association 
worker. He is a past vice-president 


Young Mr. Fischer took a better gradu- 
ating picture than most do at the happy 
age of 12 


CHESTER O. FISCHER 


Vice-president in charge of agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


The switch from four-in-hand and law to 
bow tie and general agency at age 23 


of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters (1926) and has 
served that organization in almost 
every other post of responsibility. 
He was instrumental in organizing 
and was first president of both the 
Illinois Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Missouri associa- 
tion. Other contributions to local 
and national association activities 
are summarized as follows: presi- 
dent of the Peoria association; 
several times speaker on N.A.L.U. 
programs; three times member and 
one time chairman of national con- 
vention program commi:tees; presi- 
dent Life Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis; president General 
Agents and Managers Association 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
president St. Louis General Agents 
and Managers Association and 
every year while affiliated with the 
National Association an active 
committee worker on outstanding 
groups. 
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HAND IN HAND 


Quality of business is a measure of the success of 
an underwriter, an agency or a company. 


Fidelity enjoyed a further increase in the persist- 
ency of its business in 1936. The first year lapse 
rate was 17.0%. 


Among its larger agencies, one had a perfect score 
and eleven others had a lapse rate of less than 5%. 


The ten agents leading the field in production 
had a first year lapse rate of but 11% for the 
$12,000,000 of business produced during the 


past five years of the depression. 


Quantity and quality go hand in hand. 


| ae DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuient 
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Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. ’ 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 
Texas Life Insurance Company 


Waco, Texas 



































The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 




















Another Good Year.. 
..Opportunity in 1937 


‘THE State Life again scored 

above general average in 
new business, 1936 vs. 1935... 
Quality of business continues 
to improve ... Policies from one 
day to 65 years, practical train- 
ing, continuous cooperation— 
all help to make State Life 
Agents successful... Agency 
opportunities open for those 
who are qualified. 


@® THE @ 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1937 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Want~d 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 








Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The Rebuilding Process 


NE of the odes of Horace tells, in that terse, vivid style of 
his, of a merchant sore beset by storm and tempest. Waves 
lash at his ship, and the loss of cargo, hull, all his worldly 

goods, and even of his life seems imminent. Spent and worn by 
the struggle to survive, this man looks out at a doubtful future 
through mist cast up by an angry sea. The fight to win victory and 
gold seems now, indeed, a futile effort. 

In his mind arises a scene of his native land, where in peace and 
at ease he lives placidly.in retirement. He sees himself thus, a quiet, 
country gentleman, living on the fruits of a farmer’s toil without 
concern over price and barter. 

He thereupon promises himself that if he is spared this once, he 
will never again roam from his hearth and expose himself to the 
tempers of the wind and sea. No more will greed and gold lure 
him away from the simple surroundings of a rural home. Never 
again will he stake his life to win fortune’s favor. And he scatters 
his dearly-bought merchandise to lighten the burden of his floun- 
dering ship. 

But Horace, wise old Roman, knows the secret springs of the 
heart. The storm abates, the waves subside, the merchant contrives 
to repair his shattered bark and continues on his journey to profit 
on his wares for he is “incapable of being taught to endure pov- 
erty.” Perhaps, in his moment of trial, the vision of his native town 
and the life he’d like to lead there, revealed too clearly the inade- 
quacy of his provision for the future and showed the need for added 
funds. 

Men and women during the trial of the recent depression, cast 
overboard in their moment of panic and fright, many of their most 
valued possessions and promised themselves that they would 
henceforth be satisfied with modest means and live apart from the 
mad march of trade and industry. But perhaps also, as did the mer- 
chant in his hour of peril on the stormy sea, they realized the need 
of a better preparation for a future life of retirement and comfort. 
and as the clouds of financial and economic strife float beyond the 
horizon there is, throughout America, evidence of a quiet resolu- 
tion in the minds of people to rebuild walls of protection against 
new disasters upon firm, substantial foundations. 

And so they are approaching again their wonted place along the 
streets of commerce, resolved to recoup their fortunes, but also 
firm in their plans to rebuild them along sounder lines. 

The story of life insurance they know. But they will not, as their 
income reaches new levels, avail themselves of its advantages un- 
less life insurance men are on the job eager to present its appeal 
with energy and enthusiasm. Life insurance must be brought vig- 
orously and insistently to those who need it. They will not seek 
without. And to this thought, add another: there are millions of 
dollars of lapsed insurance which can be reclaimed today by an 
intelligent, relentless campaign of education. 


. T: & ¥en 

















Looking at the 1937 Edition of 
The Life Agents Brief 


Twenty-ninth Annual Issue of This 
Spectator Publication Appears in 
New Format... Designed Not Only to Sell 
Insurance But to Keep It in Force 


in the life insurance business, fix 

him with an Ancient Mariner eye, 
and ask him what the Life Agents 
Brief is. The chances are ten to one 
he’ll give you the right answer. 

For almost 30 years now The Spec- 
tator has been bringing out annually 
the Life Agents Brief, a guide to life 
insurance dividends, premium rates, 
policy provisions, net costc, cash sur- 
render values, annuities, etc. Accu- 
rate, authoritative, comprehensive, it 
is commonly considered by thousands 
of life underwriters as tops in its field. 
Last year the sales on this book were 
the best in the company’s history. 

Nevertheless, the 1937 Brief, just off 
the press, is a brand new job, page af- 
ter page, from cover to cover. Not 
just an overhauling,,mind you, but a 
re-creation. The page size is new. The 
arrangement is new. Much of the con- 
tent is new. 

What’s the idea, anyhow? 

Well, the answer to that question 
makes a pretty good story—a story 
that’s not mere shop-talk, either, be- 
cause it’s bound up with the big prob- 
lems in life insurance selling today. 


More Than Mere Material 


You’d think, offhand, that a volume 
of statistical information about life in- 
surance companies and their policies, 
such as the Life Agents Brief, would be 
simply a collection of source material, 
differing very little from any other sim- 
ilar publication except in the matter of 
its arrangement. You wouldn’t imag- 
ine that a book containing nothing but 
incontrovertible statistical facts, un- 
accompanied by so much as a single 
line of editorial comment or interpre- 
tation, could materially influence 


G iin the tite any one of three men 
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methods of life insurance selling, and 
ultimate results of life insurance oper- 
tions as respects lapsation, surrender 
and settlement option. 

It does this very thing, we have 
found, and very definitely. 

It works out this way: A life insur- 
ance agent slips a Brief in his pocket 
for probable use in almost every inter- 
view in the day’s work. If the question 
of another company’s policy and an- 
other company’s rates is interjected, 
he has to use the Brief, or a book of its 
type, in order to answer, completely 
and accurately, the inquiries his pros- 
pect makes. Before he’s through, the 
prospect is reading the Life Agents 
Brief. Before the agent is through he 
has sold the prospect on the basis of 
information displayed in the Brief. 


Creating Sales 


That information can be displayed 
in a number of different ways, and in 
eases beyond number the life insurance 
is bought in accordance with ideas in- 
spired by the Brief. If the book, in its 
presentation of net cost and dividend 
items, for example, stresses the short- 
term aspect, the policyholder ap- 
proaches his purchase from the short- 
term view, and is well started toward 
early lapsation or surrender. 

So you can see that a publisher as- 
sumes a great responsibility when he 
undertakes to market a book of this 
kind. He’s not offering a mere selling 
aid to men in the field. Rather, he’s 
putting forth important literature that 
creates sales, and, what is more, creates 
life insurance ideas in the minds of 
policyholders. These ideas can be good 
or bad, according to the intelligence 
and conscience of the publisher. 

The Life Agents Brief for 1937 was 

e 


designed in full knowledge of the influ. 
ence which the book might exert o 
life insurance selling. It was prepare 
with the intention of producing a book 
that would be of value not only to the 
agent on the firing line, but to the in 
stitution of life insurance as a whole 

In order to make the book of utmost 
value to the agent on the firing line, it 
was decided to build it on this assump 
tion: If an agent went out to solicit 
life insurance with no other item of 
sales equipment but a Life Agents 
Brief, would the book have everything 
it takes to put the sale over? The pub 
lishers believe that from the table of 
contents, and the revised arrangement 
of the book, you can get the answer and 
the answer is “Yes.” The Spectator 
doesn’t advocate, of course, that agents 
go forth to battle with a Life Agents 
Brief as their only weapon, but it be 
lieves that if a sale had to be turnd 
solely on the resources to be found 
therein it could be done, and that rather 
handily. 


Conserving Funds 


From an institutional standpoint, 
The Spectator asked, “What can the 
Life Agents Brief do to improve th 
position of the life insurance companies 
and their service to the public?” Wel, 
in what way does that service need # 
be improved? Anyone can tell you 
Life insurance needs to be sold so that 
it will stick. Life insurance needs # 
be sold on a permanent basis. That 
means cutting down lapses and surre? 
ders, and it means the conservation 
rather than the dissipation of life ir 
surance funds after a claim or matur 
ity has been paid. 

In just a minute we'll explain why 
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the 1937 Life Agents Brief sells per- 
nanent life insurance. Meantime, let’s 
see how the Life Agents Brief bulwarks 
the complete selling process. 

In the first place, remember that the 
new page size of 4 by 6 inches makes 
possible the inclusion of a number of 
important items that last year’s vol- 
yme couldn’t include. 

Secondly, know that the 1937 Brief, 
in its main section, is arranged by com- 
panies, so that the whole story on your 
company (provisions, rates, dividends, 
ete.) runs consecutively and is all of 
a piece. 

The exhibit starts in for each com- 
pany with a page summary of policy 
provisions. These provisions are given 
for the outstanding special policies of 
the company as well as for the stand- 
ard policies. They are concise, simple, 
and amazingly complete. 

All right, now you’ve shown what 
your policy, or policies, can do, what 
about cost? Your next page in the 
Brief gives the premium rates—not for 
just one or two policies, but in most 
instances for as many as 14 policies or 
more. Everything is there that you 
need, including the change of rates in 
later years for. the combination poli- 
cies. And footnotes give you your fac- 
tors for computing monthly, quarterly 
and semi-annual premiums. All ages 
of issue, of course, are shown. 

You’ve demonstrated your protection 
and its price. Next thing, naturally, 
is cash values. The presentation of 
cash values in the 1937 Brief, because 
of the enlarged page size and the clear, 
excellent type, is immeasurably in- 
creased in scope and usefulness. Cash 
values are shown on from four to six 
policies at quinquennial ages of issue 
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and it is a simple matter, of course, to 
obtain from these figures the cash 
value at any age. These values are 
shown at the end of the second to 
tenth year, inclusive, and at the end of 
the fifteenth and twentieth years. 


Cash Values Shown 


And here’s a new and important fea- 
ture of this cash value exhibit: Cash 
values are now shown for various pol- 
ities at attained ages 55, 60 and 65. 
Indispensable information to have at 
your fingertips in view of the current 
and continuing trend toward retire- 
ment income and the intense interest 
all prospects show in the values at re- 
tirement ages. Where the policies be- 
ing featured by the company are of the 
retirement income or endowment type, 
the maturity value at the age of matur- 
ity is shown. And rates for female 
annuitants being generally higher, the 
cash values and maturity values are 
shown for policies issued on women as 
well as men. 

Now for dividends, net cost, addi- 





tions, etc. This section is the big news 
of the 1937 Life Agents Brief. Un- 
questionably the most complete and 
exhaustive exhibit of dividend data 
ever attempted in a manual of the size 
and scope of the Life Agents Brief, it 
is of unusual distinction in that it is 
a brilliant presentation of life insur- 
ance from the angle of continuing and 
permanent protection. The dividend 
illustration for participating com- 
panies in the Life Agents Brief gives a 
complete story of what life insurance 
is and will do for the policyholder who 
keeps it in force. 


What Dividend Figures Do 

A page from this dividend exhibit 
has to be seen to be appreciated. It’s 
constructive all the way through and 
in addition to showing the usual ma- 
terial that this section has shown in 
the past, it tells a story that sells a 
prospect on (1) keeping his insurance 
in force, (2) allowing dividends to ac- 
cumulate, (3) applying them to addi- 
tional insurance, and (4) keeping ma- 
tured funds in the company at interest. 

In the first place it is shown how 


Confidence in his equipment and ability 
is half of the salesman's battle 














much dividends accumulate at the end 
of 20 years, if they are allowed to re- 
main with the company at interest. 
The comparison of the much larger 
total accumulation, with interest, 
against the total dividends merely 
shown in the 20-year summary, is a 
vivid illustration of the advantage of 
choosing such a disposition of dividends 
rather than withdrawing them. 

Immediately below the accumulated 
dividends is shown the additional 
amount of life insurance that could be 
purchased with them. 

Continuing this thought of perma- 
nent protection, this exhibit goes on to 
show the number of years required to 
pay up the policy on the basis of the 
current dividend scale, and for con- 
venience of the agent, what the at- 
tained age will be at that time. This 
makes it easy for agents to show the 
prospect the time of life when the pros- 
pect will be relieved of paying premi- 
ums for his life insurance, although it 
will remain in force until he dies. Be- 
low that item is shown what the cash 
value is when the policy becomes paid 
up and what the total dividend accu- 
mulations are, and then the reserve re- 
quired to pay the policy for life. In 
each case the reserve required to pay 
up the policy is a little bit less than the 
cash value and the accumulated divi- 
dends so that it is demonstrated that 
the insured gets a certain amount of 
cash for each $1,000 unit when the 
policy becomes paid up. 

In other words, when the cash value 
is shown here it is shown how it can 
be used to relieve the policyholder from 
paying further premiums. The ordi- 
nary exhibit merely shows that the cash 
can be drawn out after a certain pe- 
riod of time, whether it be 10 or 20 
years. The whole exhibit talks to the 
prospect in terms of 30 or 40 years and 
gets away from the idea of taking cash 
values. 


Keeping It Sold 


Data of this type sell insurance and 
keep it sold. Should the option to 
mature the policy as an endowment be 
exercised, the amount of guaranteed 
monthly income for ten years certain 
and for life is shown for attained ages 
on both male and female lives. 

Settlement options are also given 
comprehensive treatment in the new 
edition. For the first time in a manu- 
al of this type an entire page is devoted 
to settlement options for leading par- 
ticipating and non-participating com- 
panies. The tabulation showing the 
amount of income per $1,000 of pro- 
ceeds under the various options are 
taken directly from the settlement op- 
tion pages of the companies’ policies 
and are the guaranteed amounts which 
are subject to increase through excess 
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interest payments. This information 
will be of great assistance to agents 
in programming and, in conjunction 
with the tables showing the facts on 
life estates given in another section of 
the book, will enable him to show the 
full value of the policyholders’ set-up. 

Following the main section are sec- 
tions devoted to the presentation of 
annuities, industrial, infantile, and in- 
termediate business, in addition to set- 
tlement options, various miscellaneous 
information and tables showing the fi- 
nancial standing of companies. 

The section devoted to industrial, in- 
fantile and intermediate business cov- 
ers almost 100 pages and gives more 
information on more companies than 
will be found in any other publication. 
An innovation this year is the enlarged 
section showing industrial cash values 
and dividends on industrial policies. In 
addition there are pages devoted to 
an analysis of the provisions of indus- 
trial policies and a page showing the 
extent to which the various policies and 
underwriting practices of industrial 
companies differ. 

Rates, cash values and explanations 
are given in a section devoted to Juve- 
nile Ordinary insurance. This data is 
unusually complete and is given for 
practically every company writing ju- 
venile and child’s ordinary insurance. 

An explanation of various types of 
annuities and rates for single-premium 
immediate life annuities, cash refund 
and instalment refund annuities is 
given in the annuity section. 


Term Insurance Data 


The section dealing with term insur- 
ance has also been enlarged and divi- 
dends are given on the 1937 basis on 
various term policies, such as the 5 
and 10-year convertible and renewable 
and non-renewable term policies. Com- 
plete information is also given on the 
policies, showing whether they are re- 
newable or non-renewable and whether 
they are convertible or non-convertible 
and, in case of convertible policies, 
showing the number of years in which 
the option to convert may be exercised. 

Dividends on fully paid life policies 
are shown for all companies on the 
basis of the 1937 scale. These data are 
shown in a comparative table in which 
ready reference from one company to 
another may be made. 

A section on settlement options sup- 
plements the pages shown in the main 
section of the book, giving the com- 
plete settlement options of the leading 
companies. These tables show at a 
glance the amount of insurance needed 
at various rates of interest to provide 
a monthly income of a stipulated 
amount; the amount of monthly income 
at various rates of interest that may 
be purchased by various amounts of 
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insurance, and the number of years and 
months a sum will last when paid out 
in instalments of fixed amounts. 

Tables are given showing the net 
premiums and reserves on the 3 per 
cent and 3% per cent basis. Net pre- 
miums and reserves are shown on Or- 
dinary Life, Endowment at Age 85, 20- 
Pay Life and 20-Year Endowment pol- 
icies. The last section of the book is 
devoted to a comparative table show- 
ing the net rate of interest earned on 
mean invested assets for the last five 
years; the rate of interest paid on 
proceeds of policies and on dividend 
accumulations for 1937, and the previ- 
ous four years, and a five-year exhibit 
of the ratios of actual vs. expected mor- 
tality. 

The final pages are devoted to a com- 


parative presentation of the financig) 
statements for 1934-5-6. This exhibit 
gives full information on premium jp. 
come, total income and amounts paig 
for matured endowments, death claims, 
etc.; the amount paid in dividends ty 
policyholders during the year, admit. 
ted assets and liabilities of the com. 
pany; the insurance written in 1935 
and the insurance in force at the eng 
of the year. 

In conclusion, a word should be said 
about the method of selecting the pol. 
icies (over 2500 of them) which are 
treated in the Life Agents Brief. They 
were chosen after checking with each 
company on the sales of their various 
policies. In the policies compared jp 
this book, approximately 95 per cent 
of the country’s insurance is written. 





for life insurance. 


to see. 











UNCOVER THEIR EYES 


Some men are blind to the necessity 


It is your business to help them 


Enlighten such individuals by 
giving a clear-cut picture of 
what your plan will do. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Eowarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Membership Committee 


Named by Advertisers 


Membership Chairman William L. 
Camp, III, of the Life Advertisers 
Association and editor of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Publications, announces 
that the associate members of his com- 
mittee are: Eastern representative— 
R. B. Helser, sup. field service, Home 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Southern representative—Sam 
R. Hay, Jr., agency director, Great 
Southern Life, Houston, Texas; North 
Central representative—A. Scott An- 
derson, manager service section, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa; Western represen- 
tative—Ernest L. Guttersen, director 
of sales and agency service, Califor- 
nia Western States Life, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Canadian representative—W. 
J. Cowls, publicity director, Mutual 
Life of Canada, Waterloo, Ontario. 

This committee is charged with the 
responsible duties of obtaining new 
members and renewing old member- 
ships in the association. In connection 
with the next annual meeting, the 
association’s president, Charles C. 
Fleming, editor of publications, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, states 
that a definite announcement as to 
time and place will be made soon. 





Arctic Circle Advertising 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company has just received notice of 
what will probably be the widest dis- 
tribution yet earned by any mailing 
piece. B. B. Snow, Jr., agent in one 
of the company’s two Worcester of- 
fices, has on his mailing list the name 
of Ralph Robinson, who is in charge 
of alumni activities at Worcester 
Academy, and acts as assistant to 
Donald B. MacMillan, Arctic ex- 
plorer, lecturer and traveler, on the 
latter’s trips into the north. 

Mr. Snow has just received a re- 
quest from Mr. Robinson for 30 
copies of a mailing piece which pre- 
sents a chart showing a method of 
determining weather conditions. In 
asking for this information, Mr. Rob- 
inson said: “This is the most concise, 
clear cut chart for foretelling weather 
that I have ever seen.” 

Mr. Robinson wants these charts for 
use on the next Arctic trip, to be 
made on June 19. Thirty-five students 
and teachers will accompany Mr. Rob- 
inson and Mr. MacMillan this year. 
The charts, according to Mr. Robinson, 
will be tacked over the students’ 
bunks, enabling them to get practice 
M gauging weather conditions. Said 
Mr. Snow: “The State Mutual may be 
the only life insurance company ever 
to be advertised north of the Arctic 
Cirele,” 
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A 
NEW EDITION 
of “FACTS” 


‘ee E 1937 edition of this booklet, published 
annually, contains a synopsis of interesting facts 
fromour latest Annual Report, questions and an- 
swers on the financial stability of the company, 
and a brief summary of the various forms of pro- 
tection available through insurance and annuities 
in the New England Mutual. @ A copy of this 
booklet will be sent to you on request. Please 
address Department J. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. of BOSTON 


GeorGe WILLARD SMITH, President 


Oldest Chartered Life Insurance( -ompany in America 
THE FIRST MUTUAL, 1835 














AGENCIES IN 38 STATES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Maintaining Health 

The Spectator has always been a 
staunch advocate of the participation 
by insurance men, agents and ex- 
ecutives, in public and community af- 
fairs. Crime suppression activities 
and health advancement programs are 
among the most worthy of these or- 
ganized movements. These movements 
have not only humane and social wel- 
fare motives to command support but 
demands attention even from the nar- 
rower, selfish angle. Their encourage- 
ment has a direct influence on the pro- 
gram of the insurance business, 
whether of the life, fire or casualty 
branch. Crime brings a disintegration 
into the social system which affects 
every legitimate effort, weakens the 
morale of the people and, of course, 
removes prospects from the insurance 
list on one hand and increases loss 
payments on the other. 

The maintenance of high health 
standards is of recognizable impor- 
tance. Obviously, to the institution of 
life and casualty insurance, health has 
an essentiality in the property field. 
Health means the prevention of busi- 
ness destruction. A heart attack, or 
tuberculosis, removing the guiding 
genius of a giant corporation spells 
ruin for the fortunes and lives of hun- 
dreds of subordinates. All along the 
structure there are removed prospects 
and values important to every insur- 
ance agent. 

Today’s paper reports two items 
which should command the interest of 
insurance men throughout the country 
and inspire their cooperation. 

In New York City announcement 
was made of the formation of the 
Citizens Crime Commission of the 
State of New York, Inc. This group 
will study and publicize methods of 
detecting, apprehending, prosecuting 
and punishing, or reforming, crimi- 
nals. It will first undertake the work 
now being carried on by the Commit- 
tee on Criminal Courts of the Charity 
Organization Society to which many 
ascribe important reforms in the city 
magistrates’ courts. Logical expansion 
into other cities and communities is 
proposed. The purposes of the new 
organization should awaken the inter- 
est of all who have a sympathetic 
interest in the higher purposes of 
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social progress. Insurance men will 
find in them an opportunity to asso- 
ciate their personal activities with na- 
tionally known jurists, officials, busi- 
ness men, lawyers and social workers. 
The platform on which the commis- 
sion seeks to operate includes the 
following: 

“To seek to bring about a better 
administration of criminal justice. 

“To foster all means for the pre- 
vention and proper punishment of 
crime. 

“To inform the public as to the ex- 
tent and effects of crime and as to 
methods for its reduction and control. 

“To advocate measures, legislative 
and others, that will tend to reduce 
and control crime and bring added 
protection for the community. 

“To undertake such research as may 
be necessary in aid of the foregoing 
purposes,” 

Among those now in the organiza- 
tion are former Governors Charles S. 
Whitman and Nathan L. Miller, At- 
torney General John J. Bennett, Jr., 
and Frank L. Polk, former Federal 
Under-Secretary of State. 


Now, the Bad News 


In the realm of organized health 
work, less optimistic news is forth- 
coming. The Cancer Council reports 
that one of the major obstacles in the 
work designed to reduce the 150,000 
annual deaths from cancer in the 
United States is the inadequate finan- 
cial support. The Council urges as 
vital in the campaign of cancer eradi- 
cation the setting up of cancer detec- 
tion. Clinics have an important part 
of the public health program of com- 
munities throughout the nation. Of 
particular interest to readers of The 
Spectator is that part of the report 
which gives the answer of the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers 
to the request of Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman for an authoritative opinion 
on his contention that cancer is caused 
mainly by eating too much. The reply, 
which is a consensus of opinion, was: 


“No experimental data have been 
obtained, in scores of attempts, which 
justify the acceptance of any theory 
concerning the positive relationship 
between diet and cancer. The council 
is not inclined to accept statistical 
material as direct evidence, nor does 
it subscribe to the belief that diet 
plays a major role in the causation of 
cancer.” 





Drama in Death Claims 


The omnipresence of death attains 
new emphasis when the balance sheet 
and its supporting data of a great life 
insurance company are under consid. 
eration. 

Take the record of the New York 
Life Insurance Company with regard 
to death claims as reported in the 
March NYLIC Review. This company 
since 1845 has paid to beneficiaries 
of. deceased policyholders more than 
one billion five hundred twenty-siy 
million dollars. 

If the average death claim pay- 
ment over the ninety-odd years aver- 
aged $1500 there were more than one 
million of claim payments. The num. 
ber of lives that have been influenced 
in America and throughout the world 
by these claim payments can hardly 
be estimated. 

During 1936 the New York Life 
paid 16,367 death claims to an amount 
of $67,136.202. This item includes §$2,- 
308,636 which was paid as a result of 
accidental death. Naturally an aver. 
age death claim in this last year of 
operation was considerably higher 
than the estimated average during the 
company’s existence. The average 
payment was $3,960. These included 
34 persons who had insurance in the 
New York Life for $100,000 or more, 
and on which the total payments were 
$5,157,340; an average of about $150,- 
000 per life. These 34 carried an ad- 
ditional $4,993,188 of insurance in 
other companies and their total aver- 
age was about $300,000. 

The “Not-Just-Now-Boys” should 
give a thought to the death claims 
the New York Life paid in 1936 on 
losses arising during the first year of 
insurance. There were 366 claims 
with payments. amounting to $985, 
120; during the second year of insur- 
ance there was an additional 390 paid 
claims with insurance totaling $1, 
555,844. Most startling is the record 
which shows that 11 claims arose dur- 
ing the first month of insurance, with 
39 in the second month; 30 in the 
third; 34 in the fourth, and 30 in 
the fifth. 

Were it possible to visualize the 
financial need of the beneficiaries of 
these deceased, one might tell a 
human-interest story moving enough 
to restore to the life insurance aggre- 
gates one hundred times the amount 
of insurance paid as a result of these 
death claims. Of present-day signifi- 
cance to all is the record of the cause 
of death—circulatory diseases caused 
the most death, with 5226; cancers 
and tumors accounted for 2118. This 
should be of special interest in view 
of the recent reports that cancer pre- 
vention efforts need funds badly. 
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Tells Us Why 


Lloyd Patterson writes in the Man- 
agers Magazine on the use of trade 
journal advertising to build agency 
prestige. The author says he used 
cartoons in connection therewith “to 
insure high degree of reader inter- 
est.” We were puzzled by this candid 
statement first because we have al- 
ways found interest in Mr. Patter- 
son’s writings and talks and then, of 
course, because we are intensely in- 
terested in trade journal advertising. 
After we had read the article we 
recognized the reasons why the ad- 
vertiser had inserted the cartoon. 

Mr. Patterson began by stating that 
he had been asked six questions. 
These queries were: Why we are 
advertising our agency? Why we got 
the idea of advertising? Why we are 
using the type of copy we do? Why 
we have picked out the particular 
medium we are using? Whether our 
advertising has produced results and 
what it is costing us? 

The first few of these queries he 
answered forthrightly and fully. He 
advertised because he was in the busi- 
ness of selling insurance and he 
wanted the world of insurance pro- 
duction to know this. He wanted to 
be among the well known. He got 
the idea of advertising from the be- 
lief that insurance must be sold and 
that advertising made American busi- 
ness men preeminent and that people 
do not go through the woods with a 
mouse trap. He uses cartoons be- 
cause he thinks they will be read. 
Why he chooses the medium he did 
he first answers by asking such ques- 
tions as why do people love olives and 
why does the same poetry thrill cer- 
tain souls and drive others into bore- 
dom? He finally does say that “we 
possibly feel that the readers of the 
medium in question are people near- 
est home whom we would like to have 
read our messages.” He says further 
that while it may not reach all de- 
sirable people and that perhaps every 
producer does not take this particu- 
lar paper, those who do take it are 
articulate and will be impressed. As 
to the cost—and we were particularly 
interested in this—he asks how much 
does a suit of clothes cost? 


No Sarcasm Intended 


It is too bad that Mr. Patterson 
doesn’t avail himself of a wonderful 
opportunity to come boldly forward 
and explain in full detail why he took 
the medium he did to the exclusion 
of all the rest of the insurance papers 
and to give us some factual data a: 








NEW COMPANY'S CHIEF OFFICERS 





THEO. P. BEASLEY 


Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
Republic Nat'l Life 





Cc. E. HASTING 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Republic Nat'l Life 








Republic National 
Life Organization 

The creation of the Republic Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Tex., was consummated last week. 
The new company results from the 
stockholder-approval of the merger of 
the Public National Life Insurance 
Company of Little Rock, Ark., and the 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas. The home office will be main- 
tained in Dallas in the company’s own 
modern eight-story home office build- 
ing, at Jefferson and Bishop Streets. 

As a result of the consolidation, the 
Republic National Life has insurance 








to whether his advertising had pro- 
duced results. 

As a matter of fact, to this par- 
ticular question, we weren’t quite sure 
what was the answer. If he had pre- 
sented the answer—what it cost him 
and why he was so exclusive—some 
of us might have had red faces, but 
we would have been well served and 
so would innumerable other general 
agencies, but an expression of opin- 
ion from a man who followed the 
dictates of his best judgment and 
who was satisfied that he had found 
the correct answer to a problem which 
is incident to everybody in the life in- 
surance business which is: will ad- 
vertising pay if put in trade journals 
and what is its cost when correlated 
with production statistics? 





in force of over $17,500,000 on the 
lives of 11,000 policyholders, in the six 
states of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Arizona and New Mexico. 
The company has assets of more than 
$1,330,000 and an annual income ex- 
ceeding $700,000. 

The officers and directors of the two 
companies were almost identical be- 
fore the consolidation. Theo. P. 
Beasley and associates, who recently 
purchased the Republic Life Insurance 
Company, were founders and owners 
of the Public National Life Insurance 
Company. The officers of the Republic 
National Life Insurance Company are 
as follows: Theo. P. Beasley, presi- 
dent and general manager; C. E. 
Hasting, secretary-treasurer; O. L. 
Burger, vice-president in charge of 
investments; Thos. H. Galbraith, vice- 
president in charge of home office ac- 
tivities; O. R. McAtee, director of 
agencies; D. R. Lee, agency super- 
visor; Dr. Donald Kilgore, medical 
director, with Drs. V. R. Fox and 
L. T. Dunaway, associate medical di- 
rectors. 

It was announced that all policy- 
holders of both the old companies will 
receive the same benefits heretofore 
guaranteed to them under their policy 
contracts; and that the Republic Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company as was 
the practice of the Republic Life, will 
continue to register all policies issued 
with the insurance commissioner of 
Texas and deposit with him securities 
covering the full reserve thereon. 
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L. H. Pink Holds Life 


Probe Unnecessary 


“I know we are not perfect, but 
nsurance supervision in New York 
State by general repute is as good 
as any in the country.” This state- 
ment was made by Louis H. Pink, 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York State, at a public hearing of 
life insurance conducted by the Senate 
Insurance Committee at Albany this 
week. 

In answer to a proposal for the 
appointment of an inquiry committee, 
Mr. Pink stressed the soundness of 
life insurance, and pointed out that 
a trained force of 120 examiners was 
constantly on the job at all times. 
He further said that all the facts 
about the conduct of life insurance 
in complete detail would be found in 
the report prepared by these ex- 
aminers. “I doubt very much,” said 
Mr. Pink, “that a legislative com- 
mittee would get other facts.” 

In presenting the viewpoint of the 
companies, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
second vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., said: “We 
live in glass houses in the insurance 
business. We are under the con- 
tinual scrutiny of the public officials 
charged with the duty of supervision. 
We have good laws in New York 
State, and the records obtained by 
the insurance department, with its 
regular examination once every three 
years, give all the information that 
such a proposed investigation would 
seek. There is no type of business 
subject to more careful examination 
than the life insurance business. 
There has been nothing presented to 
justify a legislative inquiry.” 

Other speakers heard at the ses- 
sion included Fred L. Allen, vice- 
president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York, and Morris 
H. Seegal, also of New York City. 
The hearing closed without action. 
This is the season of the year when 
legislators are wont to cast about for 
new nostrums to draw public atten- 
tion to their activities. Insurance 
men must be as usual on the alert 
lest their policyholders suffer the un- 
warranted losses which result from 
needless cost through legislative en- 
actment. 


Pyramid Life Activity 
Agency activities of the Pyramid 
Life Insurance Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., are now being developed 
by J. A. McVoy as manager of agen- 
cies. He, it will be recalled, succeeded 
George Grogan in that post. 
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Sun Life of Am. Opens 


Illinois Territory 


The Sun Life Insurance Co. of 
America has announced from _ its 
home office at Baltimore, the opening 
of its new territory, the State of 
Illinois, where the operations will 
naturally be centered in Chicago. 
That city has been divided into three 
districts, of which two will be opened 
early in April; these are the West 
Side district under the leadership of 
John McCoy, now the manager of 
Baltimore Four, and the South Side 
district under the direction of Harold 
Berk, at present managing Cleveland 
Two. The third office, on the North 
Side, will be opened shortly after 
these two. 

Soundness, as well as energetic ex- 
pansion, characterizes the Sun Life 
of Baltimore, which in its annual 
statement at the end of 1936 showed 
total admitted assets of $16,911,380. 








T. J. Cullen Promoted 


Various changes in the New York 
state insurance department are an- 
nounced this week by Superintendent L. 
H. Pink, following the resignation of 
Rollin M. Clark as first deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, to take a position 
with the Continental companies of Chi- 
cago. Thomas J. Cullen, deputy in 
charge of the Albany office, succeeds 
Mr. Clark as first deputy, remaining in 
Albany; he will, however, make trips to 
New York more often than in the past. 

Edward McLoughlin becomes the sen- 
ior deputy in New York, having admin- 
istrative charge of that office. Paul 
Taylor, now counsel to the department 
at Albany, has been appointed a deputy 
superintendent at the New York office; 
he was formerly in the liquidation bureau. 
John P. Traynor continues as deputy su- 
perintendent in charge of title and 
mortgage matters. Leonard .M. Gard- 
ner, a practising insurance attorney of 
New York City, is to fill the position of 
counsel to the department at Albany. 








Equitable of New York Is 
Eighth to Reenter Texas 


Appearing only on the surface like 
a prodigal son, the Equitable Life of 
New York has become the eighth of 
21 departing companies to pay up and 
go back—to Texas. Reentering the 
state after a 30-year absence, it has 
not only paid Texas $417,345 in back 
taxes, interest and penalties, but has 
also obligated itself in writing to pay 
any additional sums that a later check- 
up records shows it to be owing. While 
it is expected to choose Dallas for its 
headquarters, such choice has not yet 
been announced, nor has the appoint- 
ment of the Texas state agent been 
made public. 

This going forth and coming back 
has to do, of course, with the Robertson 
Compulsory Investment law, passed in 
1907 and compelling foreign life in- 
surance companies operating in the 
state to have at least 75 per cent of 
their reserves on Texas business in- 
vested in securities in that state. 
Otherwise they were penalized through 
higher premium-tax rates. It is gen- 
erally believed that “It’s not the money 
that matters—it’s the principle of the 
thing’”’ has been the motive behind the 
companies’ action in withdrawing from 
the state, that the investment require- 
ments could have been met, but they 
objected to the compulsion and feared 
that other states might apply the same 
principle. 

The 21 companies that withdrew in 
protest when the Robertson law was 
passed are as follows (the figures in 
parentheses are the reentry dates of 
the eight who have returned) : Colum- 
bian National of Boston, Des Moines 
Life, Equitable Life of New York 
(1937), Fidelity Mutual of Philadel- 
phia, Germania Life (now Guardian 
Life) of New York, Home Life of New 
York, Manhattan Life (1908), Massa- 
chusetts Mutual (1933), Metropolitan 
Life (1924), Mutual Benefit Life, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Northwestern 
Mutual, National Life of Vermont, 
Penn Mutual, Prudential (1923), Se- 
curity Mutual of Binghamton, N. Y.., 
Reliance Life (1909), Travelers 
(1923), Washington Life of New 
York, Wisconsin Life of Madison and 
Union Mutual of Portland, Me. 


Canada Life Officer 


A new appointment to the com- 
pany’s executive staff has been made 
by the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany in the promotion of J. Ross Gray 
to the position of assistant actuary. 
Mr. Gray joined the company in 1924 
and since then has had a broad ex- 
perience in actuarial work. 














Apprehensive Then--Taken For Granted Now 


N his address before the New York Life Underwriters, at their annual sales 

congress today, George S. Van Schaick, vice-president and director of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, reminded his audience of a day about four years 
ago, when he was heading the New York Insurance Department; there had been a 
“bank holiday" and something thought of, and referred to then, as a crisis. Folk 
were a bit apprehensive and a bit worried about their equities—even those they 
had entrusted them to the life insurance companies. In those dark and gloomy 
days Mr. Van Schaick delivered an address to this same association and we quote 
from his remarks of today to demonstrate how times change but how life insurance 
administration and supervision both continue evenly and ably along. Mr. Van 
Schaick says: 

“Four years ago in the midst of a great financial depression | addressed this 
association upon the strength and stability of life insurance. The address brought 
forth an editorial from the New York Times entitled, ‘A Cheering Word for Millions.’ 
This editorial was widely reprinted throughout this country and elsewhere. If, 
however, today one were to speak upon the safety and stability of our life 
insurance companies it would attract practically no attention. 

“This is the difference between a public apprehensive and a public secure. Such 
public confidence as it exists today is an unusual and deserved tribute to life 
insurance. Nevertheless it presents a challenge. This challenge is presented to 
the managements and agency force of our great life companies as well as to 
insurance supervisory officials everywhere. 

“If the reason for the existence of every life insurance company were expressed 
in one phrase it could properly be ‘The Protection of Policyholders.' Similarly if 
the question were raised as to why there exist state insurance departments the 
answer might likewise be ‘The Protction of Policyholders.' In this respect the 


objective of private enterprise and governmental policy is the same.” 








New York Club Will Put 
National A-H Week on Air 


Radio and newspaper advertising 
are but several media to be employed 
by the New York Accident and Health 
Club’s Committee for National Ac- 
cident and Health Week (April 26-30) 
in attempting to make this year’s na- 
tional week even more impressive and 
fruitful than previous efforts. 

In addition to the raising of the Na- 
tional Accident and Health Week ban- 
ner at John and William Streets, New 
York City, no mean feat in itself, ad- 
vertising will be placed with the lead- 
ing insurance periodicals announcing 
the one-day Sales Congress which will 
be held at 65 Liberty Street in the 
Great Hall of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, April 23. This sales 
congress will consume but the latter 
half of that day and will be followed, 
on Sunday, April 25, by the first 
broadcast release over Station WMCA. 

The broadcast arrangement w il] 
permit a series of four broadcasts of 
dramatized accident experiences en- 
titled “It Happens Every Day,” in- 
troduced on the air by a musical theme 
and possessing continuity and absorb- 
ing interest because of their skillfully 
acted sequences. 

A wide distribution of general post- 
ers is contemplated for agents and 
brokers in the New York Metropolitan 
area for “consumer display” in the 
residential and business neighbor- 
hoods. Among other activities of the 
week will be the annual Sales Break- 
fast to be held at a strategic midtown 
location, and the Producers Banquet 


which will culminate the sales drive. 

Last year accident and health pro- 
ducers witnessed an extraordinary 
concentration of activity during Na- 
tional Accident and Health Week, 
with production breaking all records 
and with an aftermath of sustained 
interest among the buying public in 
the essential protection afforded by 
this coverage. This year’s results, it 
is expected, will be even more satis- 
factory. 


New Life Insurance Shows 


7.5% Gain for February 


New life insurance production for 
February was 7.5 per cent more than 
in February of last year, bringing 
the total for the first two months of 
this year 2.9 per cent over the total 
for the corresponding months of 1936. 
This was disclosed by a report for- 
warded by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce this 
week. The report summarizes the new 
paid-for business — exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 companies having 83 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For February, the new business of 
all classes written by the 40 compa- 
nies was $711,825,000 against $661,- 
945,000 during February, 1936—an 
increase of 7.5 per cent. New Ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $459,- 
347,000 against $419,392,000, an in- 
crease of 9.5 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $212,231,000 against 
$212,055,000—an increase of 1/10 of 1 
per cent. Group insurance was $40,- 
247,000 against $30,498,000—an in- 
crease of 32.0 per cent. 

For the first two months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$1,382,101,000 against $1,343,396,000 
—an increase of 2.9 per cent. 
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H. N. Bruce Re-enters 
Consulting Field 


Harley N. Bruce, well-known Middle 
Western actuary and consultant in 
life insurance investment and man- 
agement, has returned to private prac- 
tice with offices in Peoria, Ill., and Chi- 
cago. The latter city will be his 
headquarters. 

Mr. Bruce originally began in the 
actuarial department of the Western 
Union Life of Spokane, Wash., and 
was connected for a time with the 
Security Life. Subsequently, he was 
for three years actuary of the IIli- 
nois Bankers Life and more recently 
has been vice-president and actuary, 
and a member of the directorate, of 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 











the Alliance Life at Peoria. He played 
a prominent part in the reinsurance of 
the Peoria Life by the Alliance Life 
and in working out the particulars of 
the merger, including reorganization 
of office routine, personnel and man- 
agement details. For five years prior 
to his connection with the Alliance 
Life, Mr. Bruce maintained a _ suc- 
cessful consulting practice to which 
he now returns. 






























































* MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 * 





FROM THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


| 
Principal task set for Mutual Benefit booklets and leaflets | 


is to back up the agent in his job of selling and servicing | | 


never giving away the agent’s whole story but pointing 


life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, | 
always toward the sale. Other booklets follow up, sum- | 


marizing and aiding conservation. Whatever the purpose, | 
they are prepared from the agents’ viewpoint. 
| 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK =:N * J> 
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Life Insurance Week 
Will Be May 17-22 

The readers of nearly 700 news. 
papers in about 350 cities will leam 
—or at least have a chance to lean 
—the lessons of the nation’s Life In. 
surance Week, May 17-22, according 
to the announcement by George L 
Hunt, vice-president of the New Eng. 
land Mutual Life of Boston, who is 
chairman of the Life Insurance Week 
Committee. Besides the newspaper 
advertising, the message will bh 
spread by educational meetings and 
addresses before civic groups, with 
local organizations of life underwrit- 
ers tying in their personal advertising 
with that of the national committee. 

This year’s Life Insurance Week is 
being sponsored by about 150 of the 
leading life insurance companies. The 
program calls for human-interest ad. 
vertising; Young & Rubicam, Ince, 
have been appointed advertising coun. 
sel for the national committee, which 
is being assisted by a subcommitte 
of insurance company advertising ex. 
ecutives, having as its chairman Cyrw 
T. Steven, of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
The newspaper advertisements will be 
of two sizes, 1,000 and 600 lines, and 
the number and size of the insertion: 
will depend somewhat on the size of 
the cities. 


Reliance Trophy Winner 


Carroll T. Scott, manager of the 
Virginia Department of the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company, was hop 
ored at a banquet, at which time tw 
national trophies were awarded. 

Reliance officials, from the hom 
office in Pittsburgh, who attended the 
presentation were Executive Vice 
President Jay N. Jamison, Vice-Pres- 
dents T. J. McKenna and H. T. Bur 
nett. For the third time in nine years, 
the Virginia Department has won the 
Caritas Cup, a large silver trophy 
placed in competition annually on! 
production basis among the 31 de 
partments of the Reliance Sales Or 
ganization. Virginia won in 192%, 
1934 and again in November, 1936, al 
under the direction of Mr. Scott. 

Virginia has also won the H. 6 
Seott Organization Trophy, first of 
fered four years ago by the late exee 





utive vice-president of Reliance Life 
whose name it bears, and awarded ‘ 
the leading field department in recog’ 
nition of outstanding organization 
development and provident manage 
ment of the department for the year. 
It is the first time in the history d 
the company that both awards hav 
been won by the same department i 





the same year. 
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Southern Round Table 
To Meet in Nashville 


Karl Ljung, assistant secretary of 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, who is chair- 
man of the 1937 Southern Round 
Table meeting of the Life Advertisers 
Association, has announced that the 
meeting will take place in Nashville, 
Tenn., on May 6 and 7. Headquarters 
will be set up at the Hermitage Hotel. 
Emmett Russell, underwriter for the 
Life and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, and Ed M. Kirby, vice-president 
of the National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Nashville, will 
handle arrangements for the meeting 
and entertainment of the delegates. 

The Southern Round Table is com- 
posed of life company officials inter- 
ested in advertising, sales promotion, 
publicity and conservation. As usual, 
a large number of people are expected 
to attend. Previous meetings have 
been held in Richmond, Va.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Birmingham, Ala., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chairman Ljung is making plans 
for a program that will include only 
such ideas that have been developed 
in advertising, sales promotion, pub- 
licity and conservation since the last 
meeting of the Round Table. Plans 
are to make all discussions revolve 
around new and fresh ideas. 


Year-End Figures of 
The St. Louis Mutual 


Total paid for business of the St. 
Louis Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., during 1936 
was the largest for any year in the 
history of the company. The increase 
in insurance in force at the close of 
the year, as against the close of 1935, 
showed a gain of $600,000 after all 
terminations. 

Admitted assets of the St. Louis 
Mutual Life are $2,893,227 and dur- 
ing 1936 the company made the fol- 
lowing distribution of money to 
policyholders: Policy loans in cash, 
$52,489; surrender values in cash, 
$57,605; death claims, $116,176; divi- 
dends in cash or applied, $28,909; en- 
dowments, disability benefits and an- 
nuities, $14,883. 

Since date of organization, the St. 
Louis Mutual Life has paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries a total of 
$6,917,336. The company is licensed 
to do business in Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska and during the 
past year it has made aggressive 
strides in the agency field under the 
personal direction of Thomas E. Sly, 
secretary, who heads the production 
forces. 


Equitable of Iowa 


Enters 7lst Year 


In March, the Equitable Life In 
surance Company of Iowa, Des 
Moines, celebrates its seventy years of 
life insurance service to agents and 
to the public. Although the company 
was formally organized on Jan. 25, 
1867, the month of March has been 
selected for special production and 
celebration. President H. S. Nollen 
can look back on the record of a great 
company and can look ahead to an 
even greater future. At the close of 
1876 the Equitable of Iowa had a 
total income of $105,036; assets of 
$384,645; insurance in force of $2,- 
360,707; and capital and surplus of 
$160,918. 


need. 


situations. 


the ability to sell. 


(SEVENTY - FIFTH ALR 


A Variety 
of Talents 


Few prospects, left to themselves, would ever 
secure the life insurance they unquestionably 
It takes specialized training to select the 


policies exactly suited to individual needs and 


Because modern life insurance, with its many 
forms, must be adapted to every person’s needs, 
the life insurance agent must possess more than 
The ability to serve is an 
even more important qualification, if the right 
contracts giving the maximum’ of value and 
protection are to be selected. 

Life insurance selling is a job which: calls for a 
variety of talents, the high development of 


which is the keystone of success. 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


By the end of 1936 the Equitable 
of Iowa had a total income of $30,- 
667,597; assets of $158,856,955; insur- 
ance in force of $555,707,437; and 
capital and surplus of $7,125,739. 
That insurance in force does not even 
include annuity writings. The growth 
of the Equitable of Iowa is part and 


parcel of the financial growth of the 


United States and the investment con- 
servatism of the company is admir- 
ably shown by the fact that included 
in the assets is $7,125,739 in funds 
held for the protection of policyhold- 
ers in excess of the amount required 
to care for liabilities. The gain in 
total business volume for 1936 was 
$7,369,700 in 1936 while the gain in 
assets during the same year was 
$10,193,700. 








\ YEAR 1862-193 1937 
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DIVIDEND SCALE—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


HE 1937 dividend scale, effective May |, utilizes a 3.75 per cent inter- 

est factor in keeping with continued low interest rates. Modification 
in the basic scale will, however, keep the dividends on most individual 
policies at least as great as those policies have received under the 
previous scale. The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies and 
on dividends left to accumulate remains the same in 1937, being 3°75 per 
cent on proceeds of policies and 3.5 per cent on dividends left to 
accumulate. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of the com- 
pany's Whole Life Paid Up at age 85 Policy if surrendered at the end 
of twenty years (including settlement dividend of 10 per cent of the 
twentieth year cash value) will be $1.32 at age 25; 88c at age 35; $3.60 
at age 45; $13.22 at age 55; and $21.37 at age 60. 

The average annual net cost of the 20 Payment Life Policy if sur- 
rendered at the end of the twentieth year, including the settlement 
dividend of 10 per cent of the twentieth year cash value, will be an 
excess or return over cost of $5.53 at age 25; $6.44 at age 35; $4.53 at 
age 45; and a net cost of $3.80 at age 55; and $12.76 at age 60. 

The age at issue 35 average annual net cost of the Ordinary Whole 
Life $5,000 basis at the end of twenty years, including settlement divi- 
dend of 10 per cent of the twentieth year cash value, will be an average 
yearly sum in excess of cost of $4.42. 


DIVIDEND SCALE—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 Basis, Effective May 1 (Amer. 3°; Res.) 


WHOLE LIFE PAID-UP AT 85, ORDINARY 
- - -Age at Issue —~ 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


152.25 189.00 
226.85 279.99 


Total Dividends 15 Years 67.66 77.46 85.26 95.75 109.28 12 
Total Dividends 20 years.100.36 115.27 127.54 143.68 164.05 18% 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
- - ar ag Issue ——— 


5 >» 

Premiums ..........- .$19.04 $21.80 $25.35 $30.04 $36.33 $44.59 $55.97 $71.89 
D ebiocsivesscdctaven . ees eens eee ; oe 
3 . ose 4.50 5.10 5.51 6.11 6.91 7A 9.66 12.17 
4 evetensecescce ee 4.58 5.20 5.64 6.26 7.09 8. 9.93 12.49 
DP agceeeveneéneaqnwpaus 4.67 5.31 5.78 6.43 7.30 8. ' 

6.2 

9. 


Dividend at End of Year ~ 95 30 35 45 50 55 60 
Premiums .. ‘ . $28.68 $31.51 aie 95 $39. ‘22 $44.72 $51.67 $61.24 $74.81 
” eeesdsueedasua we 3.74 4.24 4.56 4.93 5.46 6.06 7.20 8.94 
: 


WYeTTTTTTTITT TT TTT TT 4.52 5.10 5.52 6.01 6.68 7.46 8.82 10.88 

oceccecceceses -. 5.33 5.99 6.50 7.10 7.91 8.87 10.47 12.85 
Total Dividends 15 Years. 82.00 92.04 100.02 109.42 121.43 135.04 156.59 187.60 
Total Dividends 20 Years.128.75 144.12 156.85 171.52 189.78 210.15 241.23 285.19 


ORDINARY WHOLE LIFE POLICY, $5,000 BASIS 
—_ —~ - —- at Issue - 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 45 50 55 60 


PUGUROMMES cc ccccccascce $85.40 $97.35$112. 908133. "05$160. 20$197.25$248.20$319.05 
BD ewseccecsveviovesscs , 

2 avseseeses . 20.00 20.15 20.35 20.60 20.90 22.45 27.30 37.00 
D cds cceccecnccsudcccsta 20.45 20.70 21.00 21.40 21.90 23.70 29.25 38.75 
D evvvrcccsecesescesecns 20.90 21.25 21.70 22.25 22.95 24.90 30.75 40.45 
BD cececovscscocceceseses 21.40 21.85 22.45 23.15 24.05 26.25 32.30 42.25 


Total Dividends 15 Years.333.50 346.75 363. 10 383.00 406.10 448.15 544.05 694.10 
Total Dividends 20 Years 486.00 510.80 540.30 575.30 614.70 679.40 816.351026.65 








Metropolitan Life of NewYork 
New York 


The dividend scale of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, effective May 1, in keep- 
ing with continued low interest rates 
will utilize an interest factor of 3.75 
per cent. The excess of this interest 
rate over the 3 per cent or 3% per 
cent reserve assumption will deter- 
mine the contribution of interest to 
the dividend formula. Other modifi- 
cations in connection with the basic 
scale will, however, keep the dividends 
on most individual policies at least 
as great as those policies have re- 
ceived under the present scale. 

Because the interest factor is 
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especially important in the dividends 
on paid-up policies, the refunds on 
these plans will be reduced below the 
amount paid in the preceding year 
and certain term plans will have divi- 
dends reduced to a similar extent. 





Guarantee Mutual 


Omaha, Nebr. 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Omaha has an- 
nounced that it is continuing its pre- 
vious dividend scale for the current 
year. Interest on policyholders’ fund 
will be paid at the guaranteed rate of 
3.5 per cent which compares with 
40 per cent paid in 1936. 


Continental American 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company of Wilmington re- 
cently announced a new type of term 
insurance policy with several novel 
features. It is issued on the 20-Year 
Term plan with reduced premiums 
payable for the first five years. The 
initial premium rate is similar to the 
usual 5-Year Term rate. The increased 
premium payable in the sixth and 
subsequent years corresponds with 
the usual 15-Year Term rate. The 
policy is renewable for fifteen addi- 
tional years at the end of the 20-Year 
period. 

The policy is convertible to any 
other plan issued by the company at 
any time within fifteen years. It may 
be converted as of original age, if 
desired. Double Indemnity provisions 
contained in the term policy may be 
included if converted before age 55. 
The same age provision applies to 
waiver of premiums disability bene- 
fits but the conversion with waiver is 
limited to the Endowment at Age 85 
plan, although exceptions may be 
made on satisfactory evidence of in- 
surability at the time of conversion. 

Dividends are payable beginning at 
the end of the third year and are not 
contingent on renewal for the fourth 
year. Dividends under the options 
may be taken in cash, left to accumu- 
late at interest, used to reduce pre- 
miums or used to purchase term in- 
surance additions. [Illustrations of 
premium rates at representative ages 
are as follows: 


Regular Premiums Regular Premiums 


= * 
£ 2 E 
oe a £8 
ie > i = ~ > v=) = 
z — = = - — 
>» = 3 . s 3 3 S 
Pe = < a < 4 
20 $9.14 $10.10 $0. m4 31 $10.22 = 75 $1.33 
21 9.21 10.23 32 10.37 3.19 1.41 


33 10.53 13.70 1.50 
23 9.36 10.56 84 10.73 14.25 1.60 


i 
87 
10.75 .92 85 10.92 14.88 
-96 
01 


24 «9.44 1.70 
26 9.53 10.96 36 11.14 16.58 1.82 
26 9.63 11.18 1 87 11.38 16.37 1.95 
27 9.73 11.42 1.06 38 11.66 17.25 2.09 
28 9.84 11.71 1.12 39 11.95 18.23 2.24 
29 9.96 12.01 1.18 40 12.27 19.34 2.41 
30 10.08 12.37 1.25 45 14.63 27.01 3.67 
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¢ INSURANCE CoMPANY, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
HE 1937 dividend scale effective May | represents a flat increase of 25 
er cent applicable to all policies and for all years of issue, with the 
P . PP P . y *,° . *. 
exception of life income bonds and retirement annuities which retain the 
present dividend scale. 
The rate of interest payable on policyholders’ funds is 4 per cent on 
pay policy Pp 
non-withdrawable funds, and 3.5 per cent on withdrawable funds (including 
dividends left at interest). The interest rates are applicable until 
July 1, 1937. 
Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an Ordinary Life Policy will be paid-up in 28 years at age at issue 
25; 26 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45; 20 years at age 55; and 19 
years at age 60. 
Under the same option an Ordinary Life Policy will mature as an En- 
Interest Allowed in 1937 dowment in 41 years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45; 
; 25 years at age 55 and 22 years at age 60. 
The rate of interest payable in Under the same option the 20 Payment Life policy will become paid 
1937 on dividends left to accumulate up in 16 years at all ages at issue. 
n- . . *-* 
at interest and the rate allowed on Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an 
“és policyholders’ funds, withdrawable Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty 
m and non-withdrewable, are given be- years eg ry * age 40, ate age 45, $9.15; at age 50, $13.83; 
. “ar : at age 55, 56 and at age , hE 
el low for the majority of leading com- 9 ‘ . : 
ar oetien Bl dats aan then @ th Using the same basis the age 35 net cost of the 20 Payment Life 
- Se eee - —— ae we Policy will be 49c at age 25; 4lc at age 35; $2.99 at age 45; $13.17 
1937 Edition of the Life Agents at age 55 and $23.68 at age 60. 
. Brief. 
e Ma 7 7 “yr 4 T .4 
od ; DIVIDEND SCALE—PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Rate of Interest Ww + 
1d Payable in 1937 COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Under Settle- . P ‘ B 
th ment Options Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 Basis, Effective May 1 (Amer. 342°% 
he Name of Company is Reserve) 
: and Location = == 
li- 22 Px 
== te ORDINARY LIFE 
ar 25 «Zs 
—— — oe at Issue 
ac acta Mutual Wash D.C 4.00 : 00 : 00 Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 45 50 55 60 
y Aetna Life rtford, Cont 350 350 3.50 >remi . 4 OF ” 
ty ‘itatetueonre aa. XE 4g8 138 Premium $19.06 $22.70 $26.30 $31.00 $37.40 $46.20 $58.25 $75.00 
Amer. Nat'l, Galveston, Tex 3.50 3.50 3.50 - 2.70 2.8 3% 5.4 6 
at Aner United, Indianapolis 350 350 3.530 2 2.87 3.14 : 4.02 4.73 5.72 7.06 8.93 
Ly Asslonbee Lite eee. Lae 3 50 : 50 3 4 3 3.05 3.33 4.24 498 6.01 7.39 9.30 
tlantic Life, chmond, Va 3.§ 3.5 3.8 29 25 7 2 2 —— 
if Bankers Life, Des Moines 4.00 4.00 4.00 ; BR reo aoe ro Hy .. = 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb $3.50 §3.50 §3.50 Bg Pe 2 See <9 46. SS Ee = ; _ . . 
ns Bankers Nat'l, Montclair, N.J. 4.00 4.25 4.25 Total Dividends 15 Years 58.35 63.92 5 81.02 94.09 111.62 134.32 165.25 
* Bankers Union Lime, Denver : 4 4.50 4.50 Total Dividends 20 Years. 86.08 94.49 105.72 119.41 137.95 162.49 193.74 235.88 
Berkshire Lif ittsfie ass. 3.50 u 
be Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass ; 50 : 50 : 4 
B Mens Assur., Kansas City 00 00 C eee , 7 > 
5. Canada Life Asaut., Toronto 3.50 3.50 3.50 TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
to Central Life, Des Moines, Ia 4.00 4.00 4.00 e 
Colonial, Jersey City ity. N J. N A 3 50 3 59 = Age at Issue — — 
e- Colorado Life Yenver, Colo 4.2! 4; 4.25 Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
. i ah gg, ee fe Premiums .. +... $28.55 $31.40 $34.95 $39.45 $45.20 $52.95 $63.55 $78.50 
18 Connecticut General, Hartford.. 3.50 3.50 3.50 L . tees 2.91 3.18 3.53 4.04 468 558 6.84 8.62 
35 Connecticut Séutual, eerstere H 4 ; 9 ; 90 2 owes erry 3.14 3.42 3.79 4.33 4.98 5.92 7.20 9.00 
Continental Amer., Wilmington. 3.5 3.7% 3.7 4 237 3.65 N - 
* Contest Amer. Cures KE Te he 337 $68 406 461 5.29 625 756 9.39 
Country Life, Chicago, Ill 3.50 3.50 3.50 : teveesng ed 3. 3.93 3: 9 ao 9. 
n- Equitable Life, Des Moines 2 RR? > a Meee ee ee -- 3.85 418 460 5.19 5.92 6.94 8.30 10.18 
Equitable Life, New York 3.25 3.25 3.40 Total Divide nds 15 Years. 69.05 74.86 82.21 92.18 104.09 120.18 141.30 169.85 
n. Equitable Lite. Wash. D.C... NE. 3-75 3-09 Total Dividends 20 Years.105.17 113.94 124.81 139.33 156.27 178.76 207.70 246.32 
at Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Federal Lite, Chicago. ill. 3.50 3.50 3 
ot Fidelity Mutual. Phila., Pa 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Franklin Life, Springteld, ti... NP 3.75 3.75 
General Amer., t. Lou ° 3.7% 3.7! K . » - les ® q P 
th Girard Life, Phila., Pa 400 400 4.00 Ohio National i ite Cincinnati 3 33 3 3 3:38 Central Life 
Globe Life, Chicago, Ill N.F 3.50 3.50 Ohio State Life. Columbus 360 350 4.00 
ns Creat ag ay SY ex : 4 ; b-4 ; 4 Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore 4:00 3.50 4.00 D M © I 
’ et . re 2 = 
u- Guarantee Mutual Omabs..:. 3.80 3.80 3:50 Pancamer'Lile, New Oreata.. NE 335 3:95 ae 
. Guardian Li New York. 28 $99 263 Pati Mrvere'Worceeer tam. ST 358 3.38 
wulf States e. alias, Tex : : 3.6 > ‘Ale t ; ; 
** Home tite, New York, 4.00 4.00 4.00 ys di gt as NP 3-50 3-50 The Central Life Assurance Society 
Ilinols Bankers, Monmouth Til. 3.50 3.50 3.50 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia. 3.60 3.50 3.50 has announced a new and different 
of iaianeoe Sgt —— = : : 4 3 = : = Phoenix Mutual. Hartford "3.75 *3.75 *3°75 
efferson Stand., Greensboro g 5 g z "New V anes r = Ba ; - : Souk : . 
es John Hancock Mutual, Boston.. 3.50 3.75 3.7 Protective Lite, Birmingbatn ; 3 50 3 50 3 50 scale for its dividend year beginning 
Kansas City Life, Kansas ( ity 3 50 3 50 3 5O Provident L. & A.. Chattanooga 4.00 400 May 1 The dividends which will be- 
Kentucky © ay ay : 4 4 4 ; 4 Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 3.75 4.00 4.00 z ; : , 
tatayet Go. of Va ile pee, Ene NP 378 3% Prudential, Newark, N.J..-.-. 3-00 23.00 23-00 come actually payable on the Society’s 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne 3.50 3.8 tee ® ar F + as : : 
London Life, London. Canada: 4.25 4.25 4.25 } aod Eg a policies will be increased as to the 
Manhattan Life, New Yor 7 3.7 3.75 > Mut. ; — a > ss : ° 
Manufacturers Life. Toronto... 3.75 3 75 a 75 Security Mut. Binghamton... 3-50 3.50 3.50 3% per cent policies which still re- 
aryland Life, Baltin ore C . ~4 - 2 2 § a . e 
: Massachusetts Mut., § ringnieid 3-50 3.75 3.78 — fg he ~ ~— week 2. 3 3-8 main at relatively early durations. 
assachusetts t.. Woreester N 3.5 3.6 1 y : a." 2 * 2 
5 Metropolitan Lite, New York... 3-50 3.78 3.78 State Mutual. Worcester, Mass” 3.00 3.00 3.50 For the older 3% per cent policies, 
‘ idlan fe, KansasCity,Mo. é& 3.6 - > 7 : . 
: Midiand Mutual. Columbus, 0.. 4-00 3-50 3.50 sum Guimta’ te tea ts however, the new scale will provide 
Minnesota Mutual, St, Pau 3 3.6 T ’ r . — 
33 Monarch Ife, sities $00 4.00 4.00 ae Peet Dothad he” «Se OU CS ee general decreases in dividends. On 
onumenta altimore, Mc ‘ rs . rte: ss he 
So Mutual Benefit, Newark. N.J... 3-50 3-78 3-78 United Benefit, Omaha. Neb... 3.50 3.50 3.50 the 3 per cent policies the new divi- 
: utua le, New Yor ee : , 7 ~ : . - Ri 
oH Mutual Life, Waterloo, Can 4:00 3.50 3-50 Washington National. Chicago. N.P. 3.50 3.50  dend scale shows increased dividends 
; utua st, Chicago..... 3 g ~ : 
‘82 National Lite, Dee mie :-3 73 fe Yoomen Mutual, Des Moines 06 00 00 for plans and ages where premium 
Nati . yt . 
96 National i A. Naahvitie NP. 3:50 3:50 “Tis. it eek “abe iil ae rates are relatively low. For other 
. E ton. . : 3. . ess rwise spec ° 
24 New York Life. -3 <... 3.00 3.00 3.50 in agreement. d Subject to change April 1. & On policies ages and plans, the new scale will be 
4l Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee. 3.50 3.50 3.75 issued after Dec. 31, 1934; 3%% on prior issues ° 
67 Northwestern National, Minn 3.75 3.75 3.75 g Voluntary dividends paid in cash. a reduction. 
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Where New Business 
Comes From 


Dwight Sayward, general agent at 
Portland, Me., for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, ob- 
tained some interesting percentages 
from a study of the source of business 
produced during 1936 by four repre- 
sentative members of his agency. Ac- 
cording to his findings, only 7 per cent 
of the business resulted from cold 
canvass; 28 per cent was written on 
triends or acquaintances of the agent; 
26 per cent was attributed to the 
“center of influence or endless chain” 
method; 39 per cent was written on 
old policyholders, relatives or asso- 
ciates of old policyholders or other 


-Prospecting 


contacts originating in the company. 

In 21 per cent of the cases, the 
agent knew the prospect intimately 
and in 58 per cent he knew him well 


enough to call him by his first name. 


Eighteen per cent of the cases studied 
came through a definite reference 
given the agent with an introductory 
ecard or reference, or permission to 
use the name of the person supplying 
the information, or with complete in- 
formation about the prospect and his 
financial condition. 





sPROTECTIONE 
axd SECURITY 








LET’S LOOK AT THE 
RECORDS! 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1. 1936 
Insurance Issued during 1936..... . 
Net Gain in Insurance for 1936 


Insurance in Force. Jan. 1. 1937. ... 


Do you know of any other Life In- 
surance company our size, not having 
“Allied Lines,” that equaled the above 
record during 1936? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


Wnuy Nor Ask Apout IT? 


Direct your letter to 
4. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


$119,038,350 
21,678,960 
7.370.862 
126,409,212 


Organized 1901 
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Another Civic Group 
Of Importance 


One of the most fertile sources of 
new prospects in any community is 
the Parent- Teachers organization 
Most life underwriters make it thei 
business to belong to leading civic 
clubs and participate in their affairs 
both as a matter of principle and of 
good business, but the Parent-Teacher: 
groups is one that is especially impor 
tant. In the first place, all the mem 
bers are preferred prospects becaus« 
they have children to support and 
educate. Secondly, the agent with 
children of his own meets the pros- 
pect on common ground. There exists 
a rare fraternity between men and 
women banded together for the wel 
fare and advancement of their chil- 
dren. And, from the obvious needs 
for educational insurance, the way t 
other needs will be easy. 

Closely allied with such activity and 
a logical continuation of it will be thé 
cultivation of friendship with the 
school principal, whose goodwill and 
cooperation will prove invaluable 
Many life underwriters, through such 
contacts, have arranged to give regu 
lar lectures on the advantages of life 
insurance to the advanced grades in 
school, thereby cultivating the buyer 
of tomorrow and paving the way for 
today’s sales at the same time. 


What Time Control Will 
Do For You 


Make quota your boss is the advice 
of more sales leaders than any other 
single item in the list of “musts” for 
the man who aspires to increase his 
average production from year to year. 
And, if you would know the reason 
why for this admonition, it is force- 
fully outlined by the Peoples Life In- 
surance Company as follows: 


For Self-Discipline—The difficult 
job of making yourself do what you 
don’t want to do, or what you're too 
lazy to do, or what you don’t know 
how to do is made easy for you if you 
have a quota. Give yourself specific 
orders, and adhere to a rigid quota. 

For Direction—Going some place? 
Where? If you don’t know how can 
you expect to get there? The man 
who plans knows where he is going— 
knows what progress he is making 
and has a pretty good idea when he 
will arrive. Planning is the open road 
to your quota. 

For Time-Control—Lack of a quota 
means indecision and indecision means 
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OUR CONTRIBUTION 


"We are, all of us, but average people 
—living with millions of other Amer- 
icans in a world which | know must 
be bewildering to you, as it is to me. We 
work hard for our livelihood; we do not 
find our names on the front pages; we are 
not responsible for, nor do we enter into, 
the making of world events; history will 
not record us when we are gone. 

"But of this we may be sure—that in 
our own simple way we are contributing 
more toward the real happiness of the 
millions like us than are most of those who 
coming generations will read about in 
their school histories. Throughout this 
country, our efforts, even if forgotten, 
are every day reaching fruition in countless 
homes, and are constantly being reflected 
on the faces and in the hearts of old 
people, and of women, and of little 
children. Ours indeed are the front line 
trenches against the ever assaulting 
vicissitudes of Life and, in the making of 
the Amer'ca we know and revere, | know 
of no greater contribution to its happi- 
ness and to its richness than that which 
has come from the men and women who 
have built its great wall of insurance pro- 
tection."—Frank Pennell, State Mutual 
Life. 











loss of time. But when you plan how 
every hour is to be spent, you run 
little risk of wasting effort. Time 
should be budgeted, to be spent and 
saved with proper regard for its 
value. 

For Determination—In taking your 
quota you pledge yourself to its ful- 
fillment. It is a matter of self-respect 
that makes you want to carry out 
your intentions. You entertain no 
thoughts of giving up before the quota 
has been carried through. A quota 
gives you courage and a well-defined 
vision of your goal to make you 
drive on. 

For Preparedness—A quota keeps 
you wide awake when opportunity 
comes your way. You’re ready to 
grasp it for whatever it offers. Then 
you have a plan for meeting every sit- 
uation. 

_ For Results—Effort spells success 
in any undertaking. A quota engen- 
ders effort, and the right kind of ef- 
fort always brings satisfying results. 
Planning will take you half way along 
the road to success. Your quota does 
the rest. 


What C.L.U. Movement 


Means to Selling 


“The influence of the C. L. U. move- 
ment in the field of selling has been 
more than that anticipated by those 
who had little enthusiasm for it at the 
time of its inception,” said J. Harry 
Wood, manager of general agencies of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, who was guest speaker 





and Selling- 


at a luncheon meeting on March 11 of 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, held in celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
College of Life Underwriters. 

“It seems only fair to state, on the 
other hand,” added Mr. Wood, “that 
its development has taken a somewhat 
different and more practical turn than 
that anticipated by some of its more 
highly enthusiastic partisans. The 
C. L. U. is now an institution com- 
posed of people in various lines of 
work in the life insurance world, 
rather than just a movement composed 
of ideas. 

“Few now believe that the time will 
come in the near future when the 
majority of those selling life insur- 
ance will have the C. L. U. degree. On 
the other hand, the variety of con- 
tracts and the development of different 
services which the life insurance com- 
pany has to offer, such as life insur- 
ance for investment, the great growth 
in annuities and the new conception 
of the place of income as distinguished 
from principal, have all tended to re- 
quire a greater grasp of the economics 
of life insurance than many of us 
thought necessary at the time the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers was launched ten years ago in 
recognition of the fact that there is a 
place for the professional life under- 
writer.” ama 


Housewives Third in 
List of Buyers 


An unusually high ranking was 
gained by housewives last month in 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company’s monthly survey of buyers 
of big life insurance policies. They 
ranked third in number of big poli- 
cies and also in total amount of in- 
surance purchased. At the head of 
the list again were brokers, bank 
managers and real estate company of- 
ficials—leaders in the survey for the 
year 1936. 

Occupational classifications listed 
according to number of big policies 
purchased were: Brokers, bank man- 
agers, and real estate company of- 
ficials; factory managers; house- 
wives; wholesale dealers; lawyers, 
judges, and justices; physicians and 
surgeons; printing and engraving 
company managers; builders and 
building contractors; commercial 
travelers; retail dealers; automobile 
and accessory dealers; farmers; of- 
fice managers and students. 











Eighty Yarvin 
Saint Lous 


Founded in Saint Louis 
and grown up with it, the 
Saint Louis Mutual Life 
Insurance Company re- 
flects the solidity and con- 
servatism which have long 
characterized that great 
city. 


From 1857 to 1937 the 
Saint Louis Mutual has 
stood staunchly by its 
creed of fair dealing, in- 
telligent management and 
close cooperation with its 
agents. The result, more 
precious than the attain- 
ment of great size, has 
been an enviable record 
and an assured future. 


There is a better future 
in a company with a good 
past. 


nga ay 
, Nix , 
SAINT Louts MuTwAL 


: Life Insurance Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSCURI 








F. H. KREISMANN 
President 
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V erdict: 


Policy Simplification Essential 


that policies of life insurance be 

worded in such manner that it is 
clearly understood by the insured ex- 
actly what is obtained on the payment 
of the premiums. 

No good is accomplished where 
policies issued merely form a basis 
for future lawsuits. It is plain that 


| T IS a matter of utmost importance 


the fact of death is probably one of 
the simplest things for which proof 
is available if there are omitted those 
cases of disappearance. 

The disputed questions arise from 
the collateral benefits which are at- 
tached to the ordinary life policy. The 


majority of such questions hinge 
about disability payments and waiver 
of premiums. Unanimity of opinion 
is desirable but apparently impossible 
of attainment. When it comes to ad- 
judicating the legal effect to be given 
to the words “total” and “permanent,” 
courts find themselves diametrically 
opposed to one another. 

In Ginell v. Prudential Insurance 
Co., 205 A.D. 494, the Appellate Divi- 
sion, by a vote of three to two, had 
affirmed a judgment of the Trial 
Court in favor of the plaintiff who 
was suffering from tuberculosis and 
thereby disabled, as it was claimed, 
with a permanency intended to be 
covered by the policy. 

A vigorous dissenting opinion was 
written based largely upon the proof 
furnished by doctors that a recovery 
would be had, though the exact time 
required for such recovery could not 
be stated. On appeal to the Court 
of Appeals, the dissenting opinion was 
adopted as the law in the case and 
the complaint dismissed. (237 N.Y. 
554.) 

A similar case was presented in 
Silverstein v. Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, 246 A.D. 359. The 
suit was for disability payments al- 
legedly due under such provisions in 
the policy and for a waiver of the 
premiums paid under protest. The 
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provisions of the policy upon which 
the plaintiff relied were as follows: 
“If the insured shall become 

totally and permanently disabled, 
either physically or mentally, from 
any cause whatsoever, to such an 
extent that he is rendered wholly, 
continuously and permanently un- 
able to engage in any occupation 
or perform any work for any kind 
of compensation of financial value 
during the remainder of his life- 
time, * * * the Company, upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of such 
disability, will * * * pay to the 
insured the monthly income,” etc. 
* * * “The first monthly payment 
shall be made immediately upon 
receipt by the Company of due 
proof of such disability and subse- 
quent payments shall be made on 
the first day of each month there- 
after.” 

The policy likewise provided for 
subsequent examinations after the 
proofs of disability had been received 
and other further proof that the 
state of disability actually continued. 

In the plaintiff’s own proof, he 
stated that he expected to be able to 
engage in some work in about a year. 
The proof submitted by physicians 
likewise stated that they believed a 
recovery would be had and that the 
insured would be able to engage in 
some work in approximately one year. 
The claim for disability was rejected 
upon the ground that the permanency 
of the same was not established. The 
Court, in construing said policy and 
reversing judgment for the plaintiff, 
stated as follows: 


“It is evident that the limitations 
of the policy as to disability are 
not to be applied literally, viz., that 
the assured must prove that he is 
and will remain totally and contin- 
uously disabled, from performing 
any work for any kind of compen- 
sation of financial value during 
the remainder of his life. In the 
illness from which men commonly 
suffer it would be indeed a rare 
instance when proof of such a fact 
could be made. It would not be 
reasonable to presume that the 
parties intended that the assured 


should be suffering from a sickness 
of such a character that under no 
possibility he could ever recover; 
because that would call for proof 
of a fact that ordinarily ix no 
capable of proof. And again, the 
policy itself looks forward, by it, 
very terms, to future examinations, 
to recovery, to cessation of benef; 
payments, and to the resumption 
of the premium payments. On the 
other hand, it was clearly not in. 
tended that the assured should 
prove only a total disability of 4 
transient or temporary nature. 

“It is between these extremes 
that the intention expressed by the 
policy must be found. It is our 
view that the proof of disability 
must be such to justify a deduction 
(as a matter of law, when a verdict 
is directed) that the assured will 
never recover; or, if he recover, 
that the time of such recovery is 
far removed into the future, and 
the end of such disability cannot 
be foreseen. The proof submitted 
by the plaintiff prior to September, 
1929, showed that he would re. 
cover; and that the time within 
which such recovery could be ex- 
pected was not unforeseen, but was 
measured by the term of a year, 
and this measurement of time was 
given both by the plaintiff and each 
of his physicians. We are unable 
to hold that the plaintiff suffered 
a permanent disability during the 
period mentioned when under all 
the proof submitted the plaintiff 
did not show or even claim disabil- 
ity for a longer period than one 
year.” 


But recently a similar question was 
again presented to a Trial Court in 
New York. An action was commenced 
to recover payments claimed due under 
conditions of a policy providing for 
such payments if the insured became 
totally and permanently disabled. The 
particular clause of the policy upo 
which the claim was founded is as 
follows: 


“The company hereby agrees, 
that upon receipt by the company 
at its Home Office in the City of 
New York of due proof * * * * 
that the insured has, * * * * be 
come totally and permanently dis 
abled, as the result of bodily injury 
or disease occurring and originat- 
ing after the issuance of said 
icy, so as to be prevented thereby 
from engaging in any occupation 
and performing any work for com- 
pensation or profit, and that such 
disability has already continued un- 
interruptedly for a period of at 
least three months, it will, during 
the continuance of such disability. 
* * * * nay to the insured, * * * * 
a monthly income of $10 for each 
$1,000 of insurance.” 


While the policy was in full foree, 
plaintiff became il] and physically in 
capacitated from doing any work from 
about April 29, 1935, until Septem 
ber 1, 1936. At that time he re 
turned to his occupation. Proof @ 
plaintiff’s disability was presented t 
the company on September 11, 1935, 
and demand made for payment of the 
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jisability benefits and for waiver of 
the annual premium. Both were re- 
fgsed for two reasons: (1) No proof 
of a permanent disability had been 
fled and (2) the disability was not 
yermanent within the provisions of the 
policy because plaintiff eventually re- 
evered from his illness. Proof sub- 
mitted by the plaintiff was on a form 
supplied by the defendant. The 
printed question “How long do you 
expect total disability will continue?” 
was answered by the plaintiff and by 
plaintiff's physicians “Do not know.” 
The Court stated: 

















“Mere total disability gives no 
right of recovery to the insured un- 
less he files proof that he is in addi- 
tion permanently disabled.” 

The Court rejected the claim of the 
defendant on the ground that the 
proof submitted did not establish the 
permanent character of the disability. 
In so deciding, it stated as follows: 














“It is true that the proofs of 
daim filed by the plaintiff do not 
affirmatively recite that the disabil- 
ity is permanent, but in determin- 
ing the kind of proof which an 
assured must submit to an insur- 
ance company we must take into 
consideration the printed forms 
supplied to him and must so inter- 
pret the questions therein con- 
tained as not to constitute them a 
trap for the unwary and the insur- 
ance policy itself a delusion. It 
may not be contended by any in- 
surance company that it has been 
accepting premiums without  in- 
tending to give any corresponding 
benefit therefor. By the very nature 
of things no one can definitely 
state as a fact that a total disability 
is permanent, if the word ‘perma- 
nent’ is to be used in the sense of 
continuing forever until death. 
When the insurance company upon 
its printed form inquired whether 
the total disability was ‘temporary’ 
or ‘permanent’ it did not suffi- 
ciently seek information which 
would as a matter of law determine 
its liability under the policy in suit. 

“It may not be questioned that 
the liability of the defendant only 
matured upon the filing with it of 
a proof of claim showing perma- 
nent disability * * * , but it is the 
opinion of the court that the word 
‘permanent’ as used in the policy 
of insurance must be given a ra- 
tional and reasonable construction, 
and one which would make pos- 
sible, under some circumstances, 
recovery thereunder. The defen- 
dant did not insure the plaintiff 
herein against mere temporary or 
transient or passing disability, but 
it must have intended to insure the 
plaintiff against a total disability 

was more than temporary 
and yet less than eternal.” 


Having so stated, the Court pro- 
ceeded to amplify the meaning to be 
attached to the word “permanent”: 


“This court feels that no insur- 
ance company when accepting 
Premiums under a policy which in- 
‘ures against total and permanent 

































disability could possibly intend that 
the word ‘permanent’ be literally 
applied because, as the court in the 
Silverstein case so aptly said: ‘In 
the illness from which men com- 
monly suffer, it would be indeed a 
rare instance when proof of such a 
fact could be made.’ 

“If a man says that he has a per- 
manent position he is understood 
to mean that he has a position 
which is not of a passing or tran- 
sient or temporary character, thai 
it has some degree of permanence 
or continuance, and his use of the 
word ‘permanent’ in that way is a 
proper one. That the word ‘per- 
manent’ does not always mean con- 
tinuing forever or continuing until 
eternity has been held in numerous 
cases. 

“When one says that he has a 
permanent residence it does not 
mean that he must continue to live 
there during his lifetime; rather is 
the word used as a converse of the 
word transient or temporary. 


secs © © &® * © 


“That the word ‘permanent’ may 
be used in various ways and, de- 
pending upon its setting in the 
context, may have various mean- 
ings, would seem evident from the 
examples herein cited. The court 
is therefore of the opinion that the 
doctors might properly have as- 
sumed that the word ‘temporary’ 
as used in the proofs of claim 
meant unending or forever or per- 
petual and they therefore very 
properly replied ‘Don’t know’ in 
answer to the question as to 
whether the disability was perma- 
nent, assuming the word ‘perma- 
nent’ to be used in the latter sense. 

“This was not equivalent to a 
failure to submit affirmative proof 
of permanency within the meaning 
of that term as defined in the Sil- 
verstein case, supra, because the 
insurer itself failed to ask the ques- 
tion whether the disability was 
either permanent or of such a char- 
acter that the time within which 


recovery therefrom could be ex- 
pected was far removed into the 
future and the end of such disabil- 
ity could not be foreseen. The 
omission of the plaintiff to file 
such alternative proof may well 
have been caused by the failure of 
the insurance company to ask for 
the alternative information, which 
failure may properly be deemed to 
have caused the doctors in this case 
to answer the printed questions 
propounded by the company in the 

way in which they did.” 

The contention of the defendant 
that mere proof of recovery itself 
conclusively established that disabil- 
ity, within the meaning of the policy, 
could not have been permanent was 
rejected. The Court did deny a re- 
covery to the plaintiff upon the ground 
that no factual proof was in the rec- 
ord, that at the time the proof of 
claim was filled, it was shown either 
that plaintiff’s illness would continue 
perpetually or for such a length of 
time into the future that the end of 
the disability at the time of the filing 
of such proof could not be foreseen. 
It is rather difficult to reconcile the 
judgment of the Court with the rea- 
soning that it employed. (Rogers v. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., City 
Court, Special Term, Queens County, 
N. Y. Law Journal, March 8, 1937.) 

While the meaning and effect to 
be given to the various provisions of 
life insurance policies may be a mat- 
ter of concern for those entrusted 
with the legal enforcement of the con- 
tracts, it does seem that the questions 
likewise are of such a nature as to 
call for executive action in order to 
eliminate any possibility of prospective 
applicants for similar policies feel- 
ing that they are not getting what 
they intended to purchase. 
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Underwriting 





Legal Cooperation Urged 
For Underwriters 


George E. Lackey, Detroit general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life and consistent million-dollar pro- 
ducer, sees new opportunities for de- 
velopment of business with the assis- 
tance of specialized attorneys as one 
of the results of the new economic 
order which is evolving, according to 
his views expressed during the past 
week at a meeting of the Ingham 
County (Michigan) Bar association. 
Members of the Lansing Life Under- 
writers association had been invited 
to the affair and the attendance 
totaled about 100 lawyers and insur- 
ance men. 

Mr. Lackey heads a committee of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters for development of co- 
operation between lawyers and under- 
writers and he has become convinced 
that underwriters in the past have not 
been taking full advantage of legal co- 
operation. With the new social secur- 
ity taxes being felt by business and 
with a prospect of many factors in the 
business picture in the immediate fu- 
ture, business executives, he said, are 
looking for insurance assistance in 
covering many new hazards and an al- 
most unlimited field for business in- 
surance is thus being opened up. 

The field, in most cases, however, 
cannot be developed by the average 
underwriter without specialized legal 
assistance, Mr. Lackey said, and he 
advised young members of the Ingham 
bar to consider seriously taking up as 
a specialty the analysis of businesses 
for insurance purposes in cooperation 
with life underwriters. He said he 
knows now of only three lawyers, all 
of them young, who have entered this 
specialized field and are fully compe- 
tent to serve life underwriters. These 
attorneys, he said, are making large 
incomes and are in the utmost de- 
mand. 

Underwriters have frequently shied 
away from likely business insurance 
prospects, Mr. Lackey said, because 
of the apparent complications involved 
which they themselves felt unable to 
penetrate. They should have called in 
lawyers to aid them, he said, and then 
fitted the business, as analyzed, with 
the coverage required. In settling 
estates and setting up financial pro- 
grams generally there are many cases, 
he said, when legal advice is indis- 
pensable to the underwriter. 

“We as underwriters,” Mr. Lackey 
said, “should realize that we can 
create business for lawyers which we 
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aren’t capable of handling by our- 
selves. These apparently complicated 
business insurance cases aren’t com- 
plicated in the hands of an attorney 
who knows that phase of the law. No 
two agencies can do more to create 
and conserve estates than underwrit- 
ers and lawyers. The cost of estate 
settlement can be reduced materially 
through this combination.” 
e*e 
Advertising 
Advertising a Factor in 
Selling Program 

Advertising as a factor in the mer- 
chandising of life insurance was 
analyzed at the recent Eastern Round 
Table meeting in New York City of 
the Life Advertisers Association by 
George A. Adsit, manager of agencies, 
Girard Life, Philadelphia. Merchan- 
dising of life insurance, said Mr. 
Adsit, is a company function, whereas 
selling is the function of the agency 
and the agent. Merchandising, being 
the broader term, involves a complete 
plan of procedure with regard to the 
distribution of the commodity or prod- 
uct and this plan in its entirety can 
emanate only from the home office. 

Advertising, as a part of a larger 
program of merchandising, according 
to Mr. Adsit, has a number of func- 
tions for every life insurance com- 
pany. First, it must publicize the 
company, making it favorably and 
well known throughout the region 
wherein it operates. Second, it should 
be so designed as to stimulate buyer 
interest and action, not only toward 
life insurance in general but toward 
a particular company, thereby low- 
ering sales resistance. Third, it must 
motivate the agent himself. 

Life insurance, however, is  pur- 
chased by the public when and as a 
specific individual is stimulated by a 
definite agent to immediate action, 
and with this thought in mind, the 
first two functions cannot be properly 
carried out without the third, wherein 
the actual contact is made and the 
stimulated agent stimulates, in turn, 
the prospect. Consequently, Mr. Adsit 
pointed out, the final tie-in and ef- 
fectiveness of a merchandising plan 
through life insurance advertising de- 
pends upon how definitely and active- 
ly that advertising plan motivates 
action on the part of the agent toward 
definite buyers. 


*““Move In” Letter Source 


Of New Business 


The “Move In” letter has found , 
place among the effective instruments 
used in spreading the message of life 
insurance and in adding to the num. 
ber of policyholders. It was sg 
christened by W. A. Fraser, agency 
manager in Lincoln, Nebraska, for the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, and he 
uses it whenever a new family moves 
into Lincoln. 

It is addressed to the head of the 
family and is a letter of welcome ful) 
of friendship and undeniable neighbor. 
liness. Mr. Fraser obtains the name; 
and addresses of the new familie 
from the “Daily Morning Record” 
maintained by the Lincoln Chamber 
of Commerce. Since inaugurating the 
“Move In” letter, it has proved a 
highly profitable source of new busi- 
ness, new leads and new prospects 
for members of the Lincoln Agency. 

A novel idea and obviously produc. 
tive of new business, this new form 
of advertising, Mr. Fraser contends, 
can be utilized effectively in any city 
or town by enterprising agents. Ih 
formation on new families moving in 
can be obtained from the telephone 
company, the public utility offices, 
railroads and transfer lines, or the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 


Legal 


New Hobbs Bills Await 
House Action 


Considerable interest, though no 
yet at the fever pitch reached last 
year when he submitted a similar bill, 
is being displayed toward the two al- 
ternate bills fabricated by Congress- 
man Sam Hobbs of Alabama which 
are directed against the activities of 
unauthorized insurers and which he 
hopes will pass ultimately. 

The two measures have been refer- 
red to the House post offices and post 
roads committee, the chairman of 
which, Representative Mead of New 
York, plans to have them studied for 
suggestions with hearings probably 
put off until next session. The same 
subject matter contained in these bills 
was in the single measure proposed in 
the last Congress by Mr. Hobbs, which 
was the focal point of a number of 
hectic hearings, with no agreement 
being reached in committee. 
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Digest 


One bill would require that every 
insurance company be made fully 
subject to the laws of each state in 
which it does business, either by 
agents or through the mails. The 
alternative bill would require insur- 
ance companies, in any way using the 
mails, to obtain a permit from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
showing solvency and compliance with 
state laws. 

The bills are directed against fly- 
by-night companies writing a variety 
of insurance coverages, including life 
and accident, and against those com- 
panies which are far too weak in 
assets to be permitted to do business 
generally. The insurance laws of some 
states, said Mr. Hobbs, through the 
reciprocity arrangement, do not af- 
ford sufficient protection without such 
an act. 

Another objective is to make cer- 
tain that service, if a lawsuit becomes 
necessary, may be possible on some 
representative of each company in 
each state in which it does business. 


Insured’s Duty to Read 
Policy Stressed 


The law of life 
broken down and analyzed by Col. 
Francis R. Stoddard, eminent insur- 
ance attorney and former New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, before 
the recent meeting of the Independent 
Brokers Association of Brooklyn, Inc. 
The lecture, first of a series of seven 
arranged by the association, took the 
insurance law, as it applies to the life 
insurance contract, step by step in a 
concise and thorough fashion. 

During the lecture, Col. Stoddard 
emphasized the importance of urging 
insureds to read their policies. “The 
New York Court of Appeals,” said the 
speaker, “has held that it is the gen- 
eral principle of law that he who 
signs or accepts a written contract, in 
the absence of fraud or other wrong- 
ful act on the part of another con- 
tracting party, is conclusively pre- 
sumed to know its contents and to 
assent to them. Good faith toward 
the company as well as reasonable 
care on the part of the insured re- 
quires an examination of the contract, 
and a failure to make such examina- 
tion constitutes laches on the part of 
the insured which precludes him from 
asserting an estoppel against the 
company.” 


insurance was 


Production 


The Mode of Settlement 
Agreements Urged 


Passing up a very fine sales point 
and, more important, failing to give 
clients the real service to which they 
are entitled and should receive, follow 
as a matter of course from failure on 
the part of the agent to give a great 
deal of thought to the matter of put- 
ting the proceeds of life insurance 
policies on settlement options, accord- 
ing to C. Brainard Metheny, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., representative of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
speaking at the recent convention of 
the Leaders’ Club at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

“The very reasons that people ad- 
vance for not wanting to have their 
funds settled on a monthly basis,” 
continued Mr. Metheny, “are exactly 
the reasons that cause them to lose 
all. Life insurance settlements today 
can be made with enough flexibility 
to take care of the great majority of 
circumstances that are liable to con- 
front beneficiaries. Therefore, we 
must know all the facts and proceed 
with each case separately on its own 
merits. 

“The reasons for leaving proceeds 
of life insurance on a settlement basis 
are legion, so I will enumerate but a 
few of them. 

“First, you as an underwriter, as 
well as your client, will have peace 
of mind from knowledge of duty well 
done. 

“Second, using a life insurance com- 
pany as the disburser of your life in- 
surance proceeds relieves your loved 
ones of the vital responsibility of in- 
vesting and reinvesting the principal 
sum safely. 

“Third, you provide a certain, defi- 
nite and regular income to your bene- 
ficiary. 

“Fourth, your insurance money is 
beyond the reach of promoters and 
speculators. 

“Fifth, you establish for your bene- 
ficiaries money on an income basis 
and not on a ‘Tear Down All’ basis. 

“Sixth, you can make special pro- 
visions for education of children, re- 
tiring of mortgages, paying off debts. 

“Seventh, you provide your heirs 
with competent advice from the insti- 
tution of life insurance that has been 
giving sound counsel for over a hun- 
dred years, with a record that is un- 
surpassed.” 


Medical 
Floods Fail to Skyrocket 
Regional Mortality 


A rise in mortality in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys, anticipated as an 
aftermath of the floods which devast- 
ated those regions early this year, has 
failed to materialize, according to a 
survey of the Metropolitan Life. This 
investigation indicates that mortality 
in those sections remained fairly nor- 
mal during the first five weeks of 
1937, and thus played no part in caus- 
ing the rather unfavorable health ex- 
perience of the country at large. 

“In fact,” it is explained, “replies to 
inquiries sent to health officials whose 
cities have borne the brunt of the 
January and early February floods, 
state either that there has been a very 
small increase in deaths or that the 
death rate has been actually lower 
this year than during the like weeks 
of 1936. In the light of these facts, 
it would seem that in the stress of 
the disaster the magnitude of the 
death toll has clearly been over-esti- 
mated. All the evidence collected to 
date indicates, indeed, that the rela- 
tively unfavorable mortality record of 
early 1937 is chargeable, chiefiy, to 
material increases in parts of the 
country which the 1937 floods have 
not touched.” 

Citing examples of mortality in- 
creases in some of the non-flood areas, 
the report says: 

“There were nearly twice as many 
deaths in the Denver area, during the 
first five weeks of 1937, as in the same 
period of 1936. In the Pacific Coast 
States increases of 25 to 47 per cent 
were registered in Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, Oakland, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego and Spokane. Minne- 
apolis showed a rise of 25 per cent 
and St. Paul one of 44 per cent. 

“Appreciable increases also were 
observed in Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit (23 
per cent), El Paso (34 per cent), Jer- 
sey City, Knoxville (41 per cent), Mil- 
waukee (26 per cent), New York, 
Omaha (37 per cent), Philadelphia, 
St. Louis (26 per cent), Syracuse (30 
per cent), Washington and Yonkers 
(32 per cent). 

“In other words, while the large 
cities of the flood area, of New Eng- 
land and those in the South Atlantic 
and South Central States show early 
1937 mortality records that are, in 
general, as good as or even better 
than those of last year, the urban 
death rate appears to have increased 
materially in the rest of the country.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Illinois department of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Co. of Pittsburgh held its semi-annual sales meeting re- 
cently at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. The high light of 
the meeting was a talk by H. P. Burnett, vice-president 
in charge of agencies, who told of a recent trip and dis- 
cussed at length the company’s progress. A talk was also 
given by J. F. Johns, agency superintendent of the Eastern 
division, on life insurance as a career. 

Vice-President Elbert H. Brock of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston was the guest of honor recently at 
a breakfast in honor of his fiftieth anniversary in the ser- 
vice of the company. The breakfast was tendered by the 
Paul F. Clark General Agency of the company and culmi- 
nated a two days’ celebration of the event. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York, announces that the com- 
pany has decided to re-enter Texas and that recently it 
received its certificate of authority to do business in that 
state. 

The General Agents’ Association of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee held its annual mid-winter con- 
ference at the home office March 1-3. The conference was 
held later than usual to coincide with the eightieth anni- 
versary of the company on March 2. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


M. Albert Linton, president of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, has accepted the invitation of the 
Twin City Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters to be 
the principal speaker at its dinner-meeting in Minneapolis 
March 22 commemorating the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the American College of Life Underwriters, 
which is being observed by C.L.U. chapters throughout the 
country. Mr. Linton’s topic will be “Life Insurance Sell- 
ing and the Social Security Act.” 

Plans for increasing membership of the Binghamton 
(CN. Y.) Life Underwriters’ Association were discussed at 
a recent meeting. Frank Wenner of Utica was the guest 
speaker. Edward A. Neill was appointed to develop the 
1937 program for general agents and managers. 

At a meeting of the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Association of the Harrisburg Life Underwriters on March 
8 plans for a sales congress, to be given by the Pennsy]- 
vania Association of Life Underwriters under the sponsor- 
ship of the Harrisburg Association on May 14 were dis- 
cussed. 

The Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Association, Inc., the 
Life Agents’ Club of Baltimore and the Baltimore Char- 
tered Life Underwriters’ Association at a joint meeting 
recently discussed the Abramson bill in the Maryland 
Legislature to require applicants for licenses as agents of 
ordinary life companies to pass a written examination. 

The luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey is omitted in March be- 
cause of the joint sales congress in New York City. 

Among the topics of discussion at the insurance round 
table to be held in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., April 26-29, will be 
an address by a life insurance company executive on “In- 
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creasing Uniformity in State Supervision and Regulatioy 
of Insurance.” 

Six afternoon educational meetings that have been cop. 
ducted weekly by the Minneapolis Life Underwriter 
Association were concluded March 4 with a talk by W.R 
Jenkins, of the Northwestern National Life Insurance (Cy 
The attendance at the meetings averaged around 300, 

Paul C. Otto, general agent of the Connecticut Mutyg) 
Life, will be the speaker at the April 5 meeting of th 















AS I LIVE 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW: For people who 
quote bits of classic poetry sure in the knowledge 
that they are treading on virgin ground as far as 
you are concerned and then inquire musingly: “How 
does that go?” BUT I recognize this as ostentation 
and am actually neither embarrassed nor awed. 
Anyway, poetry is swell if you have time for it. 
7 


* 7 























FOR people who place baggage in the seat next to 
them at a busy train stop with the full knowledge 
that the car is presently going to hang out the SRO 
sign and that they will have to move the truck and 
make way for someone. BUT I realize that they 
very often can in this manner cause a pretty girl to 
share the seat rather than be squeezed alongside an 
ugly fat man who reads his newspaper with elab- 
orate flourishes. 










* . * 


FOR writers who continually refer to spots in the 
local city which remind them of certain sections of 
Paris. Always Paris and never, never does any of 
them remark that the Circle Square district at sun- 
down brings on an attack of nostalgia for the ser- 
vice of Herman’s Cafe on the west bank of the De- 
troit River. BUT I can understand that the many 
important readers who have been to Paris may en- 
joy the references and that my own annoyance is 
born of envy. 















* . . 





FOR people who ask you how you feel after a spell 
of gin-induced flu and then interrupt your sincere 
effort to tell them. BUT I can appreciate the fact 
that this combination of courtesy and discourtesy is 
merely a formality and that the inquirer really 
didn’t give a damn in the first place and that in the 
second place would not believe the description of 
the horrors of my illness even though I were allowed 
to conclude. 











* * * 






FOR the life insurance salesman who candidly ad- 
mits that I am right about not being able to pay 
for any more life insurance; who appears to give 
credence to my story about having a bad case his- 
tory, including a present cancer condition; who ad- 
mits that friends and relatives in the business come 
first, but who persists in being allowed to explain 
Section 55A in its actual relation to Reducing Term 

























general Agents and Managers Association of Davenport, 


lowa. 
Albert W. Darby has been elected president of the newly 


organized Florence, Ala., Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Memphis, Tenn., 
held a meeting at the Hotel Gayoso recently. The guest 
speaker was Vincent B. Coffin, official of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford. 
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By Frank Ellington 


——_ 











policies and the Mean Rate of Interest Earned from 
1920 to Dec. 31, 1935. BUT I am familiar with the 
fact that insurance can be sold that way because, 
just as in a horse race you can’t beat a horse with 
no horse, in selling you can’t sell a policy without 


an interview. 
> > * 


FOR the life insurance prospect who with pompous 
dignity informs the hard-working agent that he is 
not entirely satisfied with his company’s rate of in- 
terest earned and besides would not consider such 
form of investment until after the threat of infla- 
tion, a threat which in his considered opinion is 
bound to remain with us until after the present orgy 
of spending and false economy has been concluded— 
and he can see little or no hope for an early con- 
summation of that ideal, etc., etc. BUT I can sym- 
pathize with this man and appreciate his position 
because I can understand that if he ever did dare 
to buy a policy from anyone except his wife’s brother 
Bill the little woman would bat both his ears clear 
into the next block. 


* * * 


FOR the public servant in civic posts of minor au- 
thority who strut around in the manner of a war- 
time sergeant of military police, ordering their bet- 
ters hither and yon with rank discourtesy and with 
implied threats of bodily injury in case of failure 
to comply with unintelligible instructions. BUT 
their conduct ought to be understandable if not for- 
given when we remember that they themselves were 
kicked around and insulted by their. political su- 
periors for several years prior to being favored with 
a job and so they naturally emulate the manners of 
those whom they look upon as outstanding successes 
in their own chosen field of endeavor. 


* * + 


FOR the citizen who has a chip on his shoulder, dis- 
dain in his manner and mayhem in his heart in every 
encounter with any person who is employed by gov- 
ernment merely because he is, to quote him: “A 
citizen and a taxpayer.” BUT the probabilities are 
that such examples of the Golden Rule’s exact op- 
posite are inferiority-ridden creatures whose earnest 
efforts to get their own feet in the public feeding 
trough have for years met with frustration. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


The Washington National Insurance Co. of Chicago has 
promoted John Gannon, former field superintendent in the 
Newark, N. J., territory, to manager of the Jersey City 
office. He has been succeeded at Newark by John Cummia, 
formerly an agent in the Pittsburgh district, who was pro- 
moted to field superintendent. Louis C. Kraft was made 
field superintendent in the Philadelphia territory, succeed- 
ing Michael F. Norris, who was named manager of the 
Oakland, Pa., territory of the company. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. of Toronto has ap- 
pointed H. N. Watt as an assistant secretary. Through 
his previous experience in the agency department, he will 
act as an important link between the sales and office work 
of the company. 

D. T. Torrens, vice-president and chief investment officer 
of the Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo., was elected 
president of the company by the board of directors to suc- 
ceed the late J. B. Reynolds. W. E. Bixby, assistant secre- 
tary and a director, was elected to the newly created office 
of executive vice-president. 

The following agents of the Prudential of Newark have 
been promoted to the position of assistant superintendent 
in their respective districts: Louis Linder, St. Louis No. 5; 
Frank S. Blick, Los Angeles No. 3; Bernard J. Lenoue 
Spokane, Wash.; Franklin T. Fletcher, San Pedro; Wil- 
liam R. Fluke, San Pedro; John A. McClintic, San Fran- 
cisco No. 3. 

Grant L. Hill, director of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee, has appointed Warren W. 
Lundgren as assistant director of agencies to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent appointment of Russell P. 
Thierbach as general agent for the company in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Walter S. Sutherland, manager of the St. Louis branch 
of the Sun Life Assurance Co. since 1927, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Sherbrooke (Canada) branch. He 
will be succeeded at St. Louis by H. L. Cantelon, who has 
been manager at Indianapolis. 

The Prudential of Newark has promoted A. Blanchard 
Burns to the position of superintendent of the Syracuse 
No. 1 district. Superintendent Burns started with the 
Prudential on December 9, 1929, as an agent at Carthage, 
N. Y., where on February 16, 1931, he was promoted to be 
an assistant superintendent and where he has since been 
located. 

S. J. Baron, formerly manager of the Clinton Hill office 
of the Metropolitan Life in Newark, N. J., was appointed 
manager of the branch office which Income Estates of 
America, Inc., of Philadelphia, has established at 17 Acade- 
my Street, Newark. 

Walter Davis, manager of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
office of the Jefferson Standard Life, has been promoted 
to manager of the Nashville office of the same company. 
He will direct the company’s affairs in the Chattanooga 
district. 

John H. Norton, who has been manager of the Victoria 
(B. C.) branch of the Canada Life since the branch was 
opened in 1935, has been promoted to manager of the Win- 
nipeg branch. H. H. Henderson, previously with the North 
Saskatchewan branch, succeeds him as manager at Vic- 
toria. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


An insurance and pension plan for employees of Noranda 
Mines, Ltd., had been arranged by the Sun Life of 
Montreal on a dollar-for-dollar basis, payments of each 
employee being matched by the company. 

Coleman & Co., factors, New York City, have secured 
from the Prudential of Newark group life insurance 
amounting to $66,000 covering fifty-one employees. Em- 
ployer and employee share in paying the premiums. 


DIVIDENDS 


The directors of the Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 20 
cents a share, payable April 1 on stock of record March 13. 

Directors of the Palmetto State Life of Columbia, S. C.., 
held a meeting recently and voted to pay on April 2 a divi- 
dend of 40 cents per share on stock of record March 22. 


JUDICIAL 


John S. Logan, attorney for the state insurance depart- 
ment at Lincoln, Neb., has asked the Supreme Court to 
decide as promptly as possible the action submitted to it 
recently, in which the General American Life of St. Louis 
attacks the validity of the long-existing state law taxing 
foreign life insurance companies 2 per cent on gross pre- 
miums in lieu of all other state taxes. 

The Court of Appeals of New York State last week af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court that Henni Mans- 
bacher is entitled to recover from the Prudential Insurance 
Co. $2,000 double indemnity under the policy of her hus- 
band, who came to his “accidental death” as a result of un- 
intentionally taking an overdose of medicine. The majority 
opinion, delivered by Chief Judge Crane, discusses “acci- 
dental death” and “accidental means” and criticizes the 
use in insurance policies of terms likely to be misunder- 
stood by the public. 


Independent Judiciary 
—Sound Public Opinion 


When 300 young business men, 
members of the junior chamber of 
commerce from five midwestern states, 
recently held a conference at Lincoln, 
Neb., they heard C. Petrus Peterson, 
general counsel and a leading execu- 
tive of the Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Nebraska, declare that 
where a substantial public opinion 
eventually becomes law in such a 
democracy as ours the study of the 
trend of public opinion itself is a 
paramount matter with every business 
man. 

Forces at work in our social order, 
said Counsel Peterson, pull first in the 
direction of authority—then in the 
direction of disintegration; first in the 
direction of tyranny—then in the di- 
rection of mob rule. The perpetual 
existence of any nation is a dream, 
but history records no instance of a 
nation with endless duration. There- 
fore, business men of all kinds and 
particularly life insurance executives 
who have great trusteeship to ad- 
minister must concern themselves with 
the expression and existence of an 
independent judiciary and a sound 
public opinion. 


Fisher on Ad Program 


F. L. Fisher, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, will speak before 
the Indianapolis Advertising Club 
meeting at the Columbia Club March 
25. His subject will be “Creating 
Leads for Salesmen.” Facts and fig- 
ures concerning life insurance lead 
advertising will be quoted in the talk. 
On March 30, Mr. Fisher will talk at 
the sales clinic of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association at the Sher- 
man Hotel. 
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$400.00 1s CASH prizes 


for the best true-life stories of life insurance experiences 


OU have undoubtedly seen the recent advertising of Northwestern National 

Life of Minneapolis in Time. This campaign is being run in the sincere 
hope that it will assist, not only NYNL agents, but the agents of all companies 
to persuade clients to provide adequate protection for their families and to ar- 
range their insurance properly—to provide monthly income to beneficiaries 


These advertisements are all in the form of short, first-person stories of individu 
als. In some cases they tell of the unpleasant consequences of inadequate in- 
surance, or of insurance improperly ‘arranged. In other cases they tell of the 
happier experiences. In each case, stress is laid upon the importance of con- 
sulting a trained, capable agent 


We want more of these cases—the true stories of men and women who have 
had happy—or unhappy—experiences of this kind. We know that the files of 
every life underwriter contain many such cases. We will pay cash prizes for the 
best reports of such cases sent us by April 15. (You needn't write an advertise- 
ment—just send us the facts.) The reports will be judged on three points 


lst—The general interest value of the story; 


2nd—Whether or not the insurance, question involved in the story is 
of general application ; 


3rd—The completeness of the personal information about the people 
involved in the story 


First prize will be $100. There will be a second prize of $50. Then two 
prizes of $25 each. Then ten prizes of $10 each, and twenty prizes of $5 
each. Thirty-four cash prizes in all. 


The contest is open to all active life insurance agents. Entries will be judged by 
Northwestern National Life and its advertising agency, and should be postmarked 
not later than April 15, 1937, and sent to Hutchinson Advertising Company, 
1013 Hodgson Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota, with the understanding that 
all entries become the property of NYNL, to be used as the Company sees fit in its 
advertising. Naturally no names of individuals will be used, and any personal 
information will be considered confidential 


* * * 


(If you have not seen the current advertising of NYNL, and should like to 
see samples before you enter this contest, either write to Hutchinson Advertising 
Company for reprints, or see the March 15 issue of Time.) 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of Montclair, 
N. J., has made the following appointments: Louis M. 
Cohen and Sol Schwartzberg, who have made excellent 
records as personal producers for the company in Con- 
necticut, have become general agents for Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and Philadelphia, Pa., respectively. Donald A. Stevens 
and Leo K. Volk, who have been managers of branch offices 
for the Bankers National Life, have become general agents 
for Harrisburg, Pa., and Detroit, Mich., respectively. 

Charles W. Cammack, Jr., has been appointed associate 
general agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston 
at Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Cammack has been with this 
agency, of which his father is general agent, since 1926, 
and his appointment comes simultaneously with his 
father’s forty-fifth anniversary in the service of the John 
Hancock. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
pointed Jeff Gros, Memphis, Tenn., as general agent to 
succeed James N. Harsh, who resigned to enter another 
line of work. Mr. Gros has named William A. Wilder 
district manager and Oscar Hurt, Jr., agency supervisor. 
The Home Life of New York has appointed Charles 
T. Roby as a general agent in Detroit, Mich. Mr. Roby 
opens the second general agency in that city for the 
Home Life. 

Kenneth Cassidy, recently appointed general agent of 
the Pacific Mutual Life at San Francisco succeeding 
Walter G. Eader, resigned, was welcomed to his new home 
city by a number of the leading life underwriters on March 
5. Mr. Cassidy was formerly manager for the company at 
Dallas, Tex. 

At Harrisburg, Pa., Henry & Rockey, general agents of 
the Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago, have announced 
the appointment of Maynard R. Stuckey as manager of 
their life department. 

John O. Wilson, who has been agency supervisor of the 
General American Life for Kansas and western Missouri, 
has been appointed general agent of the company at Okla- 
homa City. B. C. Quinly, a special agent in Kansas City, 
succeeds Mr. Wilson as agency supervisor in his old ter- 
ritory. 

J. E. McCabe is the new manager of the Guardian Life 
agency in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. McCabe succeeds J. E. 
McIlwaine, who will continue with the agency as associate 
manager. 


LEGISLATION 


Both houses of the Indiana Legislature have passed 
House Bill 462, authorizing insurance companies to make 
loans up to 60 per cent of appraised valuation on credit 
listed as eligible by the Federal Housing Administrator. 
The Shaw bill, which proposed group life insurance for 
employees of the State of Arkansas, has been defeated by 
the House. A similar measure was passed two years ago, 
but was not made effective because of failure to negotiate 
a satisfactory contract after the offers of several com- 
panies had been examined. 


DEATHS 


William T. Tate, who many years ago was agency di- 
rector of the New York Life and later was a personal pro- 
ducer for the company. 

Joseph V. Hines, for the past twenty-five years super- 
intendent of the Scranton district of the Prudential of 
Newark. 

CleH Coleman, former state auditor of Kentucky and 
for a number of years in charge of the insurance depart- 





ment of the state. 








ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


SUPER-SUPER spectacle is exhibited today 
(March 18) ‘for the edification of Manhattanites, 
who are accustomed to big-time fare but none the less 
regard this current event 
as of heroic proportions, 
at least as far as the life 
insurance aspects are con- 
cerned. It is, of course, a 
life insurance show and is 
put on jointly by the Life 
Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York 
and the North Jersey As- 
sociation. Modestly en- 
titled “17th Annual Sales 
Congress” it brings to the 
all-day audience in the 
grand ball room of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania a se- 
lection of tidbits, such as 
, a two-act comedy drama 
Elles M. Derby “On To Honolulu,” staged 
by embryonic thespians 
from the ranks of the New York association, a galaxy 
of speakers drawn with discrimination from insurance, 
business and judicial circles, and an imposing array of 
other events that will divert and entertain and, it is 
expected, educate the capacity crowd of life under- 
writers. 





@ 

EADED by Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary, Prudential 
HH the roster of speakers for the sales congress includes such 
varied luminaries as James C. Cropsey, justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court; Cathrine Curtis, national director, Women 
Investors in America, Inc.; George S. Van Schaick, vice-president, 
New York Life; Carroll C. Day, general agent in Oklahoma City 
for the Pacific Mutual Life; Louis Behr, assistant agency manager 
in Chicago, Equitable Society, and David B. Fluegelman, New 
York agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life. The sales congress 
committee, which has put on gradual speed and pressure since 
last Summer in preparation for today's climax, is headed by 
H. Arthur Schmidt, New York general agent, New England 
Mutual, assisted by Elles M. Derby, executive manager, Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of New York, and other 
representative New York life insurance specialists. 

+ 
ASSING from strictly - business into the lighter 
Prein the day’s agenda winds up with the 51st annual 
banquet, the entire proceedings being paced by Bob 
Fallon’s Orchestra and punctuated by the remarks of 
two headlined speakers; Dale Carnegie, lecturer and 
author of the non-fiction best seller “How To Win 
Friends And Influence People,” which has been reaping 
a whirlwind of literary plaudits; and Carroll B. Mer- 
riam, director of both the Metropolitan Life and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
& 
UCH of the success of the affairs staged by the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of New York is due 
to the careful and efficient planning of Elles Derby, executive 
manager, who succeeds in hiding his light under a bushel and 
thereby escapes much of the flattering comment which should 
accompany his workmanlike execution. Hard-working executive 
and gracious host, he is also a mainstay for the harried reporter 
who on occasion needs the thoughtful assistance of the man 
behind the scenes in obtaining important data. 
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Mutual Benefit Names 
Spokane General Agent 


Paul D. Stone, for the past three 
years district supervisor at Ashland, 
Kentucky, for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company’s Lexington 
agency, has been appointed general 
agent for the company at Spokane, 
Washington, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. G. Kenagy, agency 
executive of the company. Mr. Stone 
assumes his new duties April 1, suc- 
ceeding Thomas Seward, who has re- 
tired after thirty-one years as general 
agent for the company, first at Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, and since 
1909 at Spokane. 

Before Mr. Stone entered the life 
insurance business in 1924 he was 
engaged in promotional and educa- 
tional work for the Y. M. C. A., first 
in the Pacific Northwest and later at 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

He began his life insurance work 
as a soliciting agent in the Mutual 
Benefit’s Oregon agency in 1924 and 
during the ensuing ten years did 
supervisory work while producing a 
substantial amount of business. In 
1934 he left Oregon to go to Kentucky 
where he became associated with Gen- 
eral Agent Edgar Richardson as 
supervisor of the Ashland district. 
With his new appointment he assumes 
full responsibility for the agency de- 
velopment in the Spokane territory. 

Mr. Stone has taken an active part 
in life underwriter association activi- 
ties and in the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter movement. He established 
and taught a class preparing for C. 
L. U. examinations at Oregon Insti- 
tute of Technology and was an officer 
of the Portland C. L. U. chapter. He 
received his C. L. U. designation in 
1931 and in 1933 received the Cer- 
tificate of Agency Management. He 
was president of the Ashland Life 
Underwriters Association. 


Too Old to Fight 


Along comes Selwyn C. Woodard, 
head of the great Woodard Agency in 
Des Moines for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, with the comment on all com- 
ments concerning the we - hope - past 
depression. Says the noted Mr. Wood- 
ard: “Other depressions will come in 
the future: and about these coming 
hard times we know one thing now. 
Those of us who were old enough to 
understand what was happening the 
last seven years will be, perhaps, too 
old to fight our way through the next 
depression unless we make adequate 
financial provision in time. The best 
way to do that is through life insur- 
ance.” 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 


ROBERT J. MACLELLAN 
President 


W. C. CARTINHOUR 
Vice-pre. cretary 








T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 




















INDICATES 


TIMELY 











Every Monday morning 
of the year, the LNL field 
man receives his copy of 
the Monday Morning Mes- 
sage. This up-to-the-min- 
ute bulletin offers one time- 
ly suggestion each week 
on a current life insurance 
sales opportunity—business 
insurance, modern protec- 
tion plans, current closes, 
approaches, sales talks, are 
a few of the topics covered. 
Every message helps LNI. 
men sell. 


* 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 





H. Kenneth Cassidy Now 
San Francisco Manager 


News of interest to the entire yp. 
derwriting fraternity comes from Pg. 
cific Mutual’s home office in Los Ap. 
geles in the announcement that Col, 
H. Kenneth Cassidy, C.L.U., has beep 
promoted to managership of the Pg. 
cific Mutual Branch in San Franciseo, 
The appointment climaxes the cop. 
spicuous success attained by Mr. Cas. 
sidy as General Agent in Houston, 
where, in less than six years, he 
developed for Pacific Mutual one of 
its most outstanding general agencies, 
His administration of the Houston 
group was a unique demonstration of 
the soundness of the plea for “fewer 
and better agents.” During his entire 
term there he brought into his agency 
only 16 agents—out of hundreds of 
applicants. Eight of these men are 
still with the agency—and every one 
is a member of Pacific Mutual’s Big 
Tree Club and deservedly ranked as 
a successful underwriter. 

Into the Pacific Mutual vacancy at 
Houston steps Jul B. Baumann, who 
already has made an enviable name 
for himself as the company’s general 
agent at Fort Worth. 

Both appointments are definitely in 
the nature of promotions — pleasant 
reminders that, for the right man, 
the life insurance profession can 
match any other calling as “a busi- 
ness with a future.” 


Kelaghan Is Winner of 
John Hancock Trophy 


The Providence, R. I., agency of the 
John Hancock, under the direction 
of District Maneger William L. Kelag- 
han, was the 1936 winner of the 
President’s Trophy, awarded annual- 
ly to the industrial agency showing 
the highest general excellence. To 
mark the occasion, President Guy W. 
Cox recently gave a luncheon at the 
home office to District Manager 
Kelaghan and the trophy was award: 
ed in the presence of company officials. 

Mr. Kelaghan has been district 
manager at Providence for the John 
Hancock since 1914. It was in the 
Pawtucket, R. I., office that he got 
his early training, going to work 
there as a clerk after finishing school. 
Two and one-half years later he 
was transferred to the Haverhill, 
Mess., agency as cashier and re 
signed four years later to take a debit 
at Pawtucket. In 1903 he was made 
home office inspector, which position 
he held until 1914 when he was pro 
moted to district manager at Prov- 
idence. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


who have the true, long-range view necessary to 
suecessful operation, is the trend of finance. More than 
production, more than mortality experience, does that 
subject intrigue them. Steinach may develop a new 
gland treatment to prolong life, Fishbein can advance 
a novel theory of how the human body retrogrades from 
old-age toward childhood, Ickes can stand forth as gov- 
ernment head of a project to sell rum manufactured in 
the Virgin Islands, but your real Middle Western life 
insurance leader keeps his eyes straight ahead on the 
monetary future. Even current investment returns are 
not as important to him as the simple question (with 
many complexities of reply) of “What is going to hap- 
pen to United States currency years hence?” 


HEN I sat talking with T. A. Phillips, president 

of the Minnesota Mutual Life and president of 
the American Life Convention, recently in his office in 
St. Paul, that astute official voiced the same thought. 
“Despite the plague of dangerous legislative measures 
which life insurance is now facing.” he said, “the prob- 
lem that really occupies our thoughts is the problem of 
money and the direction of its trend. The path that 
monetary movements in this country will follow in the 
next twenty years or so is the path down which life 
insurance companies will inevitably be led. Vital to 
growth as is the need for a life insurance company to 
accumulate funds via the premium route, even more 
vital is it to heed whatever forewarning can be had of 
the fluctuations of financial theories and their effect.” 
Stressing the fact that life insurance companies with 
a high sense of stewardship exist primarily as service 
units, President Phillips nevertheless pointed out that 
“Our greatest efforts to place within purse reach of the 
public a sound protection against dependency and old 
age can easily be nullified by erroneous national finan- 
cial trends which are, in essence, not of our making and 
over which we cannot possibly exercise any control. I 
am not speaking of Federal administrative thinking as 
such. Rather do I have in mind the elements of inter- 
national trading, monetary balance, bond and security 
flotations and all the ramified factors that underlie that 
medium of exchange which we call the dollar.” 


HERE are comparatively few executives in the life 

insurance business of the West who are such deep 
students of the subject as is Mr. Phillips. Nor is he in 
the slightest measure pedantic. Broad of viewpoint 
and broad in experience, his regime as president of the 
American Life Convention will undoubtedly contribute 
still more to the splendid work of that body. The old 
adage that “to find a man who can get things done, find 
a great man already busy in many fields” is well borne 
out in the case of President Phillips. He heads a com- 
pany that is strong and progressive. He is president 
of the American Life Convention. Because of the re- 
cent death of a friend who made him his estate trustee, 
he is now the managing head of one of the largest and 
oldest wholesale businesses of the Northwest. In addi- 
tion, his personal interests and avocations are many 
and diversified. He is, in the best sense of the word, 
an executive. 


O* outstanding concern to life insurance executives 











An ANNOUNCEMENT 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 








The Public National Life Insurance 
Company of little Rock, Arkansas, and 
the Republic Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas have been combined to oper- 
ate under the name of the Republic 
National Life Insurance Company of 


Dallas. 


The Company has insurance in force of 
more than $17,500,000.00. A full pro- 
gram of legal reserve life insurance 
protection will be offered, with all 
policies registered with the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Texas. 



















The Company plans extensive develop- 
ment and agency expansion in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Correspon- 
dence invited. 









INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


THEO. P. BEASLEY 
President & Ceneral Manager 
rHos. H. GALBRAITH 
Vice-President 
Cc. E. HASTING 
Secretary-Treasurer 








0. L. BURCER 
Vice-President 


0. R. McATEE 
Director of Agencies 



































aT] gana gig | 

AND WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Once you have stayed at this unusually home-like 
hotel, you'll always think of Hotel Annapolis when 
you think of Washington. Here you may enjoy the 
quiet comfort of one of 400 large spacious outside 
rooms, the delight of truly perfect cuisine, and every 
service and tourist aid ...All at rates surprisingly 


economical... Send for FREE booklet. “ Guide to 
Washington, D. C.” 














400 LY, 
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HOTEL ANNAPOLIS 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Elbert H. Brock 


Sunday, March 7, was the fiftieth 
anniversary of service of Elbert H. 
Brock, vice-president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Celebration of the event began 
on March 5, when President Guy W. 
Cox gave a luncheon in his honor, at- 
tended by fellow officers of the com- 
pany. 

On Monday, the eighth, the results 
of a three weeks’ special effort in the 
John Hancock’s 180 industrial offices 
were presented to Mr. Brock. Results 
were recorded on the familiar bulletin 
letterhead, which for ten years has 
carried Mr. Brock’s personal weekly 
message to the field. The sheets were 
inscribed, “This is Our Bulletin to 
You,” and bound in a permanent 
leather binding. 

During the fifty vears Mr. Brock 
has served the John Hancock he has 
seen it grow from a small company 
with assets of 2% million dollars to 
one of the largest American life in- 
surance companies with assets of over 
796 million dollars. 





Columbian National 
Has New Actuary 

Henry A. Plimpton has been ap- 
pointed actuary of The Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, according to an announce- 
ment by Norman M. Hughes, vice- 
president and secretary of that com- 
pany. 

Actuary Plimpton went to The 
Columbian National from the New 
England Mutual Life to take the place 
of John Y. Ruddock, who recently 
resigned from The Columbian Na- 
tional to become vice-president and 
actuary of The Pan-American Life of 
New Orleans. 
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Some Interesting Facts 
About 1936 





New Insurance Issued (Paid for Basis) . . . $50,102,700 
Total Insurance in Force .... . . . . 347,720,262 
Gain in Insurance in Force ....... 17,882,638 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

ee. «. sas de ’ wt . 6,310,155 
Total Payments to Policyholders “aa Benefi- 

ciaries Since Organization . . . 93,660,805 
Surplus, Special Reserve and C eeanimesinns Funds 

for Additional Protection of Policyholders . 4,200,000 
Assets Increased Over . . . Sor tid ee hee 5,400,000 
Total Assets (Highest in History) meat . 67,619,000 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality in 1936 :, 59.6% 
Interest Earned on Total Invested Assets in 1936 5.6% 
Actual Interest Paid in 1936 on Funds Held in 

ee + « 6 "eS ie oe % 


A. R. PERKINS, 
Agency Manager 


Tef fferson Standard 


Life Insurance Company 


Lian 
GREENSBORO. ‘NORT H CAROLINA 
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ANOTHER GOOD YEAR! 


Gains for 1936 
over 


1935 


New Paid For Insurance 24% increase 
New Premium Income 58% increase 
Assets 2.4% increase 


14% reduction in Terminations 


Expansion program offers excellent oppor- 
tunities to men with successful records. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ABOR developments bulk largest in the business news 
L of the past fortnight. Jotting down some of the most 
jmportant—The Committee on Industrial Organization 
last week took the first definite step toward forming a 
federation to rival the A. F. of L. when it authorized its 
executives to issue certificates of affiliation to local, state 
and regional bodies. The threatened steel strike was 
averted through the agreement reached between the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., chief United States Steel 
subsidiary, and the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
of the C.I.0., an example followed by several other steel 
companies. The United Automobile Workers of America 
and the General Motors Corp. ended four weeks of 
negotiations with an agreement on working conditions, 
but here the U.A.W.A., like the S.W.O.C., can speak only 
for the members of the C.I.0O. union. The U.A.W.A. 
appears to have started, with the Chrysler Corp., on 
the same path as it followed—not altogether voluntarily 
—with General Motors: It demanded the right to speak 
for all the company’s employees; the demand was re- 
fused; 6000 sit-down strikers took possession of the 
Detroit factories, and on Monday of this week Circuit 
Judge Allan Campbell granted an injunction requiring 
all the sit-downers to get up and get out. In a third 
field, the United Electrical and Radio Workers’ Union, 
C.1.0. affiliate, has begun negotiations with the General 
Electric Co. 





* » 


T the beginning of this week the Government was 
expecting to receive income tax payments totaling 
$840,000,000, or about $150,000,000 more than the March, 
1929, returns for the boom year of 1928. For a combi- 
nation of reasons Government bonds settled down notice- 
ably last week, which saw on Friday the largest turnover 
in those securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
since Dec. 30, 1920. Indicative of the general upward 
trend of business, however, is the announcement this 
week that the gross business of United States Steel in 
1936 was 43.5 per cent greater than in 1935, amounting 
last year to $1,089,229,007. 
> > 7 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended March 6 and 13, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


Mar. 6 Mar. 13 
Mon Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day 
70 industrials.... 162.98 165.23 164.93 163.90 
MMS oo secek 46.52 49.99 49.45 49.35 
100 stocks ...... 128.05 130.66 130.29 129.54 
80 bonds ........ 102.56 102.73 102.71 101.84 


- > - 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 

two points last week to 87 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates. Increased labor and material 
costs are raising steel prices by a total of about 
$208,000,000 a year. 


7 > * 


OTTON futures rose 15 to 36 points last week, thus 
continuing the 84-to-105-point advance of the pre- 
vious week. On the Chicago Board of Trade wheat prices 
reached new highs for the season, but later receded and 
ended the week with a net loss of 1 cent for May and net 
gains of 1% cents for July and 2% cents for September. 
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30th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Frankfort, Indiana 
ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.. $4,274,803.00 

Real Estate, Including Home Office 
RN in cate do aiebe es oo cid 783,134.00 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract....... 269,216.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies.......... 1,832,728.00 

Bonds — Government, Municipal and 
.  S.. | 3» ees: 705,141.00 
ID x. 5.0.4 5 0.0. bin dd oe 73,882.00 
Ce os cccuabeenese dene usch 291,658.00 
Interest, Due and Accrued............ 134,179.00 
Net Outstanding Premiums........... 223,171.00 
Re SE NE hoe a canbe irs aed ___ 28,190.00 
Total Admitted Assets............ $8,610,102.00 

LIABILITIES 
Reserves on Policies. ........sssesscce $7,206,163.00 
Reserve for Losses, No Proofs Received 34,384.00 
Premiums and Interest, Paid in Advance 72,546.00 
ree DOF TE cs bn ue clSedretaeees 35,828.00 
Reserve for Trust Funds............. 168,117.00 
Reserve for Coupons and Dividends... 183,496.00 
Contingency Reserve for Losses....... 179,319.00 
ee SO 5c acvscdcccases 30,339.00 
Ttel EAR RTIIOS. oo wo osccicc ove cns $7,910,102.00 
ee SEE bine koe ck eee eee 300,000.00 
DRE Wes sé. a SoA eS shes 400,000.00 
ee ee ee ae ee $8,610,102.00 
GAINS MADE DURING 1936 

Gain in Insurance in Force............ $2,822,621.00 
Gain in Admitted Assets ............. 452,236.00 
ee errr oor 415,630.00 
Gate ft. Lasse BOOB. 0.6 0i0scccecsnenan 155,893.00 



































A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When | entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
eyes has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why | have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

































In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 


GUIDE. 
List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Million Dollar Producers 
Ready for Denver Meeting 


Upon his return from a speaking 
tour of the Southern and Pacific states, 
Grant Taggart, chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, announced that eleven million 
dollar producers have already quali- 
fied for the 1937 meeting of the Round 
Table to be held in Denver next 
August. Many others have notified 
Mr. Taggart of their intention to at- 
tend the meeting. 

Those who have qualified are: 
Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago; M. D. Vail, Vail & Sons, Chi- 
eago; Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada 
Life, Minneapolis; Albert L. Lan- 
phear, Equitable Society, Chicago; 
Jacob W. Shoul, Mutual of New York, 
Boston; Burt H. Wulfekoetter, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Cincinnati; A. J. 
Ostheimer, 3rd, Philadelphia; Henry 
G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual, Los 
Angeles; Jack Lauer, Penn Mutual, 
Cincinnati; Stanley E. Martin, John 
Hancock, Columbus, Ohio, and Grant 
Taggart, California-Western States, 
Cowley, Wyo. 


Qualifications 


In order to qualify for the 1937 
Million Dollar Round Table a pro- 
ducer must first be a member in good 
standing in a local life underwriters 
association affiliated with the National 
Association. He must also personally 
pay for and receive commissions on at 
least $1,000,000 of regular life insur- 
ance (excluding any brokerage busi- 
ness placed in his name by agents of 
another company, but including any 
business placed by him in other com- 
panies and for which he has received 
full commissions, and including any 
life insurance credit allowed by his 
company for immediate and deferred, 
single premium and annual premium 
annuities, single premium life, endow- 
ment policies, retirement annuities, 
etc.) on any of the following three 
bases: 

1. Calendar year ending Dec. 31, 
1936. 

2. Company club year or fiscal year 
ending any time after Sept. 1, 1936, 
and prior to Aug. 1, 1937. 

3. Any consecutive 12 months peri- 
od ending after Sept. 1, 1936, and 
prior to Aug. 1, 1937. 

Those who already have the neces- 
sary paid production to qualify for 
membership in this distinguished 
group are invited to notify Mr. Tag- 
gart at Cowley, Wyo., in order that 
the necessary qualification question- 
naire may be completed. 
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FIGURES THAT SPEAK 


Excerpts from 1936 Annual Statement 


New Paid Business 1936 (Excluding reinsured 


business ) 


Gain over 1935, 25% 
Business In-Force, December 31, 1936 
Gain for 12 months, 39% 


Total Assets, December 31, 1936 


$68,057,845.24 


$292,768,483.16 


$37,371,017.04 


Gain for 12 months, 40% 
Mortality Experience for 1936 (Ratio of 


actual to expected mortality ) 


Excess of Income over Disbursements in 1936 . 


44.52% 
56% 


Figures like these tell better than mere words why men who 
are looking for the greatest future turn to Occidental. 


You are invited to write for more details on this outstand- 


ing record of 1936 progress. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY (of California) 


V. H. Jenkins 
Vice-President 


To Discuss Simplified 
Insurance Supervision 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has recently announced 
insurance features of its coming an- 
nual meeting which will be held at 
chamber headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., April 26-29. On Tuesday, April 
27, an Insurance Round Table Con- 
ference will be held during which sev- 





EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direct Sales Leads— 
in large numbers cleared regularly through 


the Home Office 


PLUS 


Active Assistance— 
through Home Office and in the field in 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


Complete Line of Policies— 
modern and up-to-date in every respect— 
including juvenile 


EQUALS 
Fast Growing Income— 
to Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
agent. 
Let Us Tell You More About Our Specialized 
Sales Appeal 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


LIFETIME RENEWALS 


Home OrrFice 
Los Angeles 


eral subjects in the insurance field 
will be discussed. These topics will not 
alone be of interest to those engaged 
in the insurance business, but they 
will attract the attention of business 
men from all sections of the country 
who will be in attendance at the 
meeting. 

Life insurance companies are in- 
portant factors in the investment field 
of the nation. They hold substantial 
amounts of farm and home mortgages, 
railroad bonds, public utility bonds, as 
well as Government and industrial 
securities. The insurance round table 
at the chamber meeting will include 
an address by a life insurance execu- 
tive on “Investment Policies of Life 
Insurance Companies.” 

As insurance is under the super 
vision of the insurance departments of 
the 48 states, it has been the aim of 
insurance commissioners and other 
groups to bring about greater uni- 
formity in insurance legislation. Much 
has been accomplished through the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in cooperation with 
other organizations. During the in- 
surance round table an insurance com- 
missioner of one of the leading states 
will discuss “Increasing Uniformity 
in State Supervision and Regulation 
of Insurance.” 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


WO outstanding gatherings are scheduled for the 
| at few days in Boston. The first will be a sales 
congress sponsored by the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, where over 1000 New England underwrit- 
ers are expected to gather. Harry T. Wright, of Million 
Dollar Round Table fame, will lead a group of speakers 
that includes Leon Gilbert Simon, Robert B. Coolidge, 
fom the Aetna home office, and Irvin Bendiner of 
Philadelphia. It is to be an all-day affair and General 
Chairman George Paul Smith expects it to be the largest 
of its kind ever held in New England. 


+ 

HE second gathering will be a birthday party at the 

University Club on Monday. Better than 125 Char- 
tered Life Underwriters of the Boston chapter will as- 
semble to mark the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the American College of Life Underwriters. It is 
to be an outstanding affair and Prof. Phillip Cabot, 
of Harvard University, is to be the guest speaker. 


HERE is a new face in the agency department at the 

Massachusetts Mutual, in Springfield, which while 
new to the home office is no stranger to the agency 
force of the company. Its owner is Arthur D. Lynn, 
whose appointment as assistant director of agencies 
was recently announced. He is a C.L.U. who made sev- 
eral notable records as a general agent at Wichita, 
Kansas. With Mrs. Lynn and Arthur D., Jr., and Elise. 
he has just moved on from the West. 





P on Beacon Hiil in Boston there is a hardy peren- 
U nial that appears in the form of a House bill to 
investigate Industrial life insurance activities in 
Massachusetts. As is usual with the sponsors of such 
bills, Representative John W. Lasell admitted at a hear- 
ing last week, that he had no specific facts to support 
his claim that an investigation was needed. 


OMMISSIONER DeCELLES told the committee 

that if he saw any need for an investigation, he 
would make one. The Commissioner declared that an 
investigation on the flimsy evidence of a few complaints 
was not warranted. The hearing was well attended and 
among those who offered to give the committee any 
and all facts asked for were Byron K. Elliott, vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel of the John Hancock Mutual) 
Life, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, and Valentine Howell, associate 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The Swisher Insurance Agency, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed Central Ohio agent of the United Benefit 
Insurance Co. and the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, succeeding the late Harry Travis. 

Charles M. Austin has been appointed associate general 
agent of the State Mutual Life at Portland, Me. Harry 
L. Sanborn is general agent. 

Robert R. Bridges has been appointed supervisor for the 
North Carolina State agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life with headquarters in Greensboro. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 











Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 














Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Tota) 
Leene Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
0 Feb. 13 ment Feb. 20 ment Feb. 27 ment Mar. 6 ment 
> ne Property. ... $276,551 5.36 $408,589 4.17 $340,343 3.98 $571,349 9.57 
m Dwellings and Business Prope rty 1,016,166 19.69 2,619,985 26.75 972,646 11.37 1,117,075 18.71 
Total $1,292,717 25.05 $3,028,574 30.92 $1,312,989 15.35 $1,688,424 28.28 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds .... $1,517,058 29.40 $1,935,159 19.76 $505,241 5.91 $1,554,200 26.03 
Sn, anceubitivnséceenadiy chudaetbustis 2° ee ack’. sae it sune 600 09 
OE snide $1,517,058 29.40 $1,935,159 19.76 $505,241 5.91 $1,559,800 26.12 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds os Ta $763,395 14.79 $3,050,267 $1.15 $3,741,048 43.74 $930,232 15.58 
oo TTI ET ELT EET TET . 4,565 .09 57,510 .59 11,780 14 ¥ .08 
Pe ee $767,960 14.88 $3,107,777 31.74 $3,752,828 43.88 $932, 232 f 15.61 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... = caeees eo a wae $250,000 2.92 ; 
Canadian Bonds ............. ; $466,950 9.05 $1,085,250 11.08 171,000 ae -”6—UC”C«(“it«;é‘éR <= 
nds of Other Foreign Governments.... «ss cacace —_ + -———- 227,500 eee re i 
tate, County, Municipal. 1,073,267 20.80 589,635 6.02 2,165,945 25.33 $1,354,881 22.69 
Total aioe $1,540,217 29.85 $1,674,885 17.10 $2,814,445 32.91 $1,354,881 22.68 
Miscellaneous Securities 
SEs <ccuedauaaueeses ‘ $12,100 24 $24,000 .24 $1,000 1 $406,000 6.80 
Stocks setaebates ‘ , 30,000 58 23,196 24 165,926 1.94 30,000 50 
Total $42,100 82 $47,196 48 $166,926 1.95 $436,000 “7.30 
Recapitulation 
Bonds $3,832,770 74.28 $6,684,311 68.25 $7,061,734 82.57 $4,245, a 71.09 
Sas «nay dienes cn 0eccuiaeneee 4,5 67 80,706 83 177,706 2.08 37,6 .63 
hes scteencue tenes <éten eee 1,292,717 25.05 3,028,574 30.92 1,312,989 15.35 1 688. roy 28.28 
TED. .< ecu diuius cou cduaeaeanae $5,160,052 100.00 $9,798,591 100.00 $8,552,429 100.00 $5,971,387 100.00 
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Worth While? 


= years ago—not so many 
either—there used to be a 
phrase of considerable derision 
which referred to “Curb-stone ac- 
tuaries.” A curb-stone actuary 
would be one of those life insur- 
ance salesmen who happened to 
be equipped with something more 
than a fountain pen and rate 
book. In other words, he had 
studied the business and was pre- 
pared to share such modest 
knowledge as he had obtained 
with clients. At the risk of being 
high brow, he would attempt to 
talk life insurance service in 
terms of business needs, some- 
times even taking up the matter 
of Wills and Taxes. This trend 
continued and became more pop- 
ular among the brighter agents 
until someone decided that the 
idea of intelligent selling was 
worth further and more deliber- 
ate consideration. And so the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers came into being just ten 
years ago and during the month 
of March the tenth anniversary of 
that organization is being cele- 
brated nation-wide. 

The first charter for the C.L.U. 
was obtained in the District of 
Columbia on March 22, 1927, and 
the first decade of its existence 
has been marked by significant 
growth and splendid progress, 
eclipsing doubtless even the most 
sanguine expectations of its ar- 
dent founders. So familiar have 
the life insurance public become 
with the name and the work of 
the American College that any 
word, in retrospect, as to the mo- 
tives which influenced the board 
of trustees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in 
its approval of the creation of the 
American College may seem su- 
perfluous. And yet, in that these 


With the Editors 


motives were not only the under- 
lying reasons for its creation but 
have continued to be its guiding 
principles of perpetuation, it is 
not amiss, we feel, to restate them 
at this time. Born of the needs of 
life underwriting, duplicating no 
existing institution, the American 
College is a non-profit-making in- 
stitution, in which all income 
must be used for the promotion 
of the following main objects for 
which it was organized: 


(1) To establish an educational 
standard for the profession of life 
underwriting which will comprise 
(a) all the general fields of knowl- 
edge with which an underwriter 
should be acquainted in order to un- 
derstand life insurance as a function- 
ing institution in a world filled with 
economic, social and political prob- 
lems which it can help to solve, and 
(b) all the specific fields of knowl- 
edge essential to the rendering of 
expert advice and service to the in- 
suring public. 

(2) To encourage and foster the 
training of students in educational 
institutions for the career of profes- 
sional life underwriter. To this end 
the College stands prepared to co- 
operate in every way possible with 
universities and colleges which are 
contemplating the introduction of a 
complete insurance course. The Col- 
lege does not conduct educational 
courses itself, believing that the 
work of instruction can best be given 
by the institutions already in exist- 
ence, just zs has been the case in the 
field of accounting. 

(3) To cooperate with universities 
and colleges in general life insurance 
education for laymen, since the sub- 
ject is regarded as fundamentally 
important and well worthy of incor- 
poration into a business school’s cur- 
riculum. 

(4) To award to properly oauali- 
fied life underwriters a professional 
recognition. 


The fact that the establishment 
of the American College was 
timely and vital is attested by the 
support it has received from all 
concerned with the advancement 
of life underwriting. 
















The French Franc 


— greatest threat to the 
safety of the _ international 
monetary system comes from the 
French franc. While economic 
conditions such as the steady ri 
in domestic prices (which null 
fies the workers’ gains from th 
devaluation), anenormous]l 
overdrawn budget, excessive im 

ports and many other factors ¢ 
either a financial or an economi 
character are made _ responsih 
for the dilemma of the frang 
there are a number of reason 
which point in the political direg 
tion. 

For the first time in 150 yez 
of French history, the govern 
ment of Premier Blum is Social- 
ist not only in name, but in deed. 
Its harsh reorganization measures 
of the Banque de France, depriv- 
ing 200 of the leading families of 
traditional prerogatives, its social 
measures regarding pensions, 
wages, working hours, increas- 
ing manufacturers’ costs by an 
average of 30 per cent, its polit- 
ical alliance with the Left-wing 
parties—all this has alienated the 
Right-wing parties. High finance, 
the aristocrats, the upper middle- 
class were never friendly to the 
so-called socialist parties al- 
though up to the time of Mr. 
Blum there were middle-of-the- 
road parties, democratic rather 
than anything else. 

If the Right-wing parties are 
thus challenged by what they 
probably feel to be rather one- 
sided measures against their own 
interests, they are likely to find 
their own ways and means of 
protection. The flight of capital, q 
one of the chief worries of the 
present government, may well be 
traced to the lack of cooperation 
on the part of the well-to-do. 
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